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Workbooks for State Adopted Cexts 


PRACTICE BOOKS IN ENGLISH SKILLS 


For Grades 7 and 8 
Workbooks that are readable and flexible. 


Useful for supplemental practice in grammar that 
needs repetition, for home assignments and for 
quick tests. The varied material is gauged to 
pupil-interest; the profusion of examples insures 
a solid foundation in grammar. Selections on 
letters, sentence accuracy, verbs. 


. For use with 


JOHNSON: Our Language: 
English at Your Service; 


Greater Skill in English 


WORKBOOK for EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


This workbook clarifies and illustrates impor- 
tant principles in Everyday Science. With 109 
experiments and 35 projects, the workbook serves 
as a means of coordination and emphasis. Activi- 
ties include drill exercises, book reports, special 
reports, guide questions for study, exercises on 
scientific methods and attitudes. 


For use with 


CALDWELL-CURTIS 


Everyday Science 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING 


Revised Edition 


Workbooks that define and outline literature 
study, that help the student realize and compre- 
hend the subject in all its phases. Intelligent. 
penetrating reading is created by the use of corre- 
lated precis writing, map work, reference study, 
word drill, summary exercises, and outline work. 
Reading-relays to increase speed; individual com- 
position; memorization. 


Ginn and Company 


For use with 


CROSS-SMITH-STAUFFER- 
COLLETTE Adventure; 
Achievement; American 
Writers; English Writers 
REVISED EDITIONS 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16 
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CONCEPT AND 
APPROACH, WITH FRESH 
ANIMAL STORIES AND AN INTEGRATED VOCABULARY 


by Grace E. Storm, Adda Wat Sharp, Epoie Young 


Although the five books of the Woodland Frolics Series constitute a 
revolutionary approach to supplementary reading in the primary 
grades, they incorporate principles advocated for many Be) by 

a authorities in the primary reading field. First 
of they are strictly supplementary readers designed to 
senate all basal series since they utilize a — per- 
centage of the words common to these basal texts. 
Yet the themes developed in these books differ 
widely from those employed in basal texts— 
stories about mother, father, a little boy, 

a little girl, a picnic, and a pet. All of the 
stories in the Woodland Frolics Series are 
about animals, rated by all reading authori- 

ties as one of the primary sustained inter- 
ests of children through the primary 
grades. Each story contains the ele- 
ments of plot, amenenn. surprise, and 
satisfaction, and characters are carried 
over from story to story and from level to 
level—a Practice previously followed only in trade 
books. This is the only modern reading series, moreover, 
with a vocabulary that is correlated with all leading basal 
series. sg of what basal reader is used, the 
corresponding book from the Woodland Frolics Series will 
contain a high percentage of the same words. This series 

‘ is built of child-interest material that is new, 

= original, and refreshingly different—for both 

as teachers and pupils. All illustrations are 

i Fass) in full color, made by the exciting new 

+ [assy fluorescent color separation process. 

; Reading Who Are You?, the pre-primer, 
Watch Me, the primer, Downy 
Duck Grows Up, the first snaeee, 

Little Lost BoBo, the second r 
and Chippy Chipmunk’s Fendi 

the third reader, will increase the 
child’s reading ability. The con- 

text is meaningful, and illustra- 
tions are integrated. Write for 
complete information. 
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Opportunity 

Before this editorial reaches its read- 
ers, there will be a half million children 
and youth in Kentucky gathered into the 
school rooms for the purpose of learning. 
There will be many different kinds of 
buildings; some of them are like great, 
gleaming palaces; others are modest 
buildings that constitute the center of 
simple villages and little towns. Thou- 
sands of others are one-room structures 
that are located in the remote places and 
on faraway trails that lead through 
mountains and valleys and plains. 

These schools will be directed by 
many kinds of school boards. Some of 
them are the first citizens of their com- 
munities, men with experience and wis- 
dom and judgment and earnestness of 
purpose; some of them will be men of 
mediocre minds whose patriotism can 
never be questioned, whose sincerity can 
never be challenged and who in their 
limited capacities will give their best 
service to their constituencies; some of 
them will be made up of scheming and 
designing men who have selfishness of 
purpose and who use their offices of trust 
to promote unworthy purposes. 

These many schools will be adminis- 
tered by many kinds of principals and 
superintendents. Some of them will be 
men of education, culture and dignity 
who are interested in the work of the 
profession and that alone. Some of 
them will be men who are perhaps edu- 
cated, but who are not interested in the 


development of the stuff that makes 
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America. Some of them will be little 
men, diminutive in character, lacking in 
training, incompetent in administration. 
They are struggling, struggling for rank, 
for popularity, for notice, for the ever- 
elusive myth of distinction. 


Throughout the State of Kentucky 
there will be many kinds of teachers. 
Many of them have the training and ex- 
perience so necessary to the making of 
skilled artisans in their trade. Some of 
them have just emerged from training 
institutions where consecrated instructors 
toiled to give them the vision of the art 
of teaching. For months, perhaps even 
for years, they will be struggling to find 
how and where to make the application 
of the theories they have learned to the 
practical activities of the schools they 
must teach. And then many, too many 
of them, come without adequate training, 
but with courage to undertake to fill the 
places that were made vacant by the 
devastation of war, by the temptations of 
industry, by the allurements of money. 


To these many teachers will come 
many kinds of children. Many of them 
will come from homes that have never 
known the sting of poverty. Many of 
them will come from the gilded protec- 
tion of cultivated and refined parents and 
from luxurious environments. Many of 
them will come from the simple homes 
of Kentucky, from the little farms and 
villages, from the tenant houses and from 
the nests of industrial shelters that mark 
the spots where some of our great indus- 
tries take the wealth from the soil and the 
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heart from the toilers. Seme of them will 
come from homes which have never 
known more than poverty and squalor, 
where refinement had no place, where 
inspiration died on the dry deserts of 
futility. These are the schools of Ken- 
tucky. These are the challenges that wil! 
meet the experienced teacher and the 
novice. 


Out.of this conglomeration of human 
activity, out of this maelstrom of grow- 
ing, ‘struggling: minds: will come, must 
come, the citizens of tomorrow. Some 
of them will be leaders, some-,of them 
followers. Many of them will be static 
or parasitic, or buth. One great oppor- 
tunity for every teacher will be to in- 
crease the number in the first category 
and decrease the number in the third. 


These little people who sit in the class- 
rooms of today will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. That trite and worn expres- 
sion takes on significance when we re- 
member that from somewhere in this 
broad land a tousle-haired boy or some 
ragged urchin may go to sit in the seat of 
the great and to become the leader of a 
great people. It takes on more substance 
when we remember that the little girls in 
pink ribbons and doll-like dresses will be 
the first ladies of the land some day, and 
some day their graciousness and charm 
will captivate the hearts of the world. 
They may be in a lonely one-room school 
house at the head of the valley; they may 
be amidst the gleaming corridors of 
some great metropolitan center of educa- 
tion, but from some of these, somewhere, 
sometime, there are going to come people 
who will lead and the people who will 
follow, and people who are static, and 
the people who are charges upon the 
benevolence of the Commonwealth. 


The discovery of talent, the revelation 
of the existence of sparks of greatness, 
become the teachers great .challenge. It 
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is indeed no small task; it is the greatest 
opportunity that can come to the teachers 
of our state. It is their approach to im- 
mortality. 





“Every teacher in high school is, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a reading teacher.” 
—George N. Dove in “Remedial Read- 
ing in the High School,” The Tennessee 
Teacher (March 1947) 


— 


Chomas Crittenden Cherryj 
President of the K. E. A., 1909-10 


“Another great teacher has passed from 
the scene of action. Throughout a long and 
eventful lifetime, Thomas Crittenden Cherry 
gave unselfish devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation in Kentucky. in doing so, he wrote 
his name high on the roster of the leaders 
in educatioa for our state. The sole inter- 
est of his life was bound up in an earnest 
enthusiasm for the improvement of oppor- 
tunities for the education of our youth. 
Rank had no meaning for him. He. was 
just as diligent and enthusiastic as a teach- 
er in a one-room school as when he achieved 
the position of school administrator. He 
did not rise from the ranks; he was born 
and trained in the ranks and with them 
he stayed to live and serve. 

He was highly professional; he believed 
in teachers; he was ambitious that every 
one of them should attain the high distinc- 
tion of being a great teacher. He had no 
patience with the trifler who struggled to 
bring in to the profession the habiliments 
and practices and spurious ideas designed 
to make the profession something that it 
could never be. 

His professional spirit was recognized in 
his selection as the president of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, in which ca- 
pacity he became a challenging leader. 
Succeeding generations of children and 
teachers will revere his devotion and while 
Kentucky holds his ashes within her bosom, 
countless thousands will hold his memory 
in their hearts. 


~..W. P. KING. 
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Learning and seacting are tun wi 
New BRITANNICA JUNIOR ! 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
«+ « full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


| 7 parents...and children...have often 
said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- 
proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined 
every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 
We have designed an attractive, unique 
format with lavish use of color through- 
outand with many 
plates in four col- 
ors. We have 







adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
lary, improved illustration and screened content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 
experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 
pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 
tion today. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








SELECTED CONTENT —No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school pupils. More space for subjects you 
want them to know. 

SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even previous 
outstanding records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew Britannica Junior. 
SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same initial are complete in single 
volumes. 

BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT—New Britan- 
nica Junior 1s printed with lavish use of color 
throughout. 

ONE-VOLUME INDEX—"‘Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 
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Here’s Why NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 
-- HELPS PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 
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Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. 

ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—New Britannica Junior contains more than 
5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—Tests with 800 f- 


elementary school children helped select the | 
ideal type. | 
This large legible type is used. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly | 
400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- | 
tributed articles to mew Britannica Junior. | 
COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY —Prepared by the 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- | 
visory assistance from ’a special committee of | 
The University of Chicago Laboratory School. | 
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15 VOLUMES + 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATION: 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 

1 MAPS, uding 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 






QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR © 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT S8-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 











Name. 

School. Position. 
Street. 

City. Zone. State. 
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WORKBOOKS 
of 


THE Meck ee SERIES 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


Grades 2-6, 39c net per book 






Grades 7-9, 45c net per book 


The McKee Workbooks are attractively illustrated and range in 
size from 126 pages to 156 pages per book. Correction keys are 
supplied upon request of teachers using the workbooks. Inven- 


tory Test booklets come in each of the workbooks for Grades Seven 


through Nine. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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IF and AND 


If we resolve 

To do our best 
And give each day 
An even chance 
To make its score 
Like all the rest 
We soon will find 
That all the days 
Will give us time 
And give us place 
To do our work 
In happiness, 

And when the job 
Is clothed in grace 


And calm content 


Spreads out the hope 
Of full success, 


Then we shall see 


The gleaming star 
That led us on 
To higher goals. 


W.P.K. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


KL LLAMA hhh 


Scene in Garrard County, KEA Central 
Kentucky District, Chenault Bridge over 
Dix River, photo copyrighted by Cau- 
field & Shook, Louisville. 
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ot, NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


ma “. Suggestions we hope you will 
~ find helpful and interesting 


Treasure Ge 
Chest 


A class project 
integrating 
reading with the 
“thrilling experience” 


of contacting children P 






of another country. 


What is the Treasure Chest? 

A Treasure Chest is a gaily decorated box, 
filled with books, sent by children of the 
United States and Canada to children of 
other countries. Your class selects the age 
and place of the recipients. 


Will your class get a reply? 

Yes. Two scrapbooks are put in each chest. 
One contains letters, pictures, and original 
articles telling about the children who send 
it. The other is blank, to be filled and re- 


turned by those who receive it. 


Are there any rules? Yes. 
1. The books are chosen from a book list. 
2. The books must be read by your class. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 
4. A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested, for book list and de- 
tails, write Treasure Chest Committee, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction. 
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The Teachers’ Choice in the of, 
* 4“ the 
Tennessee English Adoption es 
of 
Teacher Committees Made Choices from au 
a Multiple List of Seven English Series Se 
SC 
as 
; ing 
There are 144 adopting units in Tennessee. Stoddard, Bailey, fe: 
Lewis ENGLISH, published by American Book Company, was adopted 
for exclusive use: grades 3-8 by 100 units, grades 3-6 by 10 units, iV 
grades 7-8 by 3 units, grades 5-8 by 5 units—a grand total of 78% 
of the adoptions. Following is a chart showing the number of units 
per grade in which each of the competing books was adopted: Ju 
| de ae ee ee ae. ee tt ae the 
sh 
EXCLUSIVE BASAL ADOPTIONS be 
Grade | Grade | Grade| Grade| Grade | Grade 
SERIES 3 4 5 6 " 3 os 
Number of Units Adopting Stoddard-Bailey-Lewis| 112 110 115 115 107 107 of 
Number of Units Adopting Competitor No. 1 8 8 9 9 9 pl 
Number of Units Adopting Competitor No. 2 12 12 9 9 off 
Number of Units Adopting Competitor No. 3 3 3 3 Th 
| Number of Units Adopting Competitor No. 4 4 4 2 Hs 
Number of Units Adopting Competitor No. 5 12 12 ; 
Number of Units Adopting Competitor No. 6 2 2 ila 
SERIES COBASAL ADOPTIONS _ 
a 
Stoddard-Bailey-Lewis and Competitor No. 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 me 
Competitor No. 1 and Competitor No. 4 1 1 1 1 me 
| Competitor No. 5 and Competitor No. 6 1 1 ha 
le TOTAL UNITS 144 144 144 144 144 144 PI 
} 
j . ca 
! 
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Annual Meeting of The 


Board of Directors 


HE Board of Directors of the Ken- 

tucky Education Association met in 
the headquarters offices in Louisville on 
June 27. Routine matters were disposed 
of, the annual budget was adopted, and 
the secretary’s annual report was pre- 
sented. Upon conclusion of the reading 
of the secretary’s report, the Board 
authorized that it be published in the 
September issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with such editing 
as might be deemed proper. The follow- 
ing constitues essentially the main 
features of the report. 


Membership 


With the opening of the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1946, we were confronted with 
the problem of maintaining our member- 
ship at a high level after the dues had 
been increased sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent. It was our belief that there 
would be some loss of members because 
of this increase. However, much to our 
pleasure, the membership did not fall 
off; on the contrary, it increased slightly. 
There were only three counties in the 
state which did not register one hundred 
per cent membership. In the cities or 
independent districts the record was sim- 
ilar. All of the teachers colleges were one 
hundred per cent in membership except 
Eastern, which had only twenty-four 
members. The teacher training depart- 
ment of the University of Kentucky also 
had one hundred per cent membership. 


Planning for Legislature 


Following our drive for membership 
came the planning for the next session of 
the legislature. Over a period of several 
months a number of committees worked 
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on the subject matter which would en- 
gage attention of school people, and 
which would constitute a program to be 
submitted at the next regular session. 
These details were worked out and re- 
duced to concrete proposals, which were 
endorsed by the Delegate Assembly and 
thereby became the official legislative 
program. 


Campaign for Special Session 


Late in the fall, a campaign was in- 
augurated to bring about a special ses- 
sion of the legislature. The entire pro- 
fession entered inte a program of per- 
suasion, urging the Governor to call such 
a session. No results were obtained for 
several months, but as the year draws 
to a close there seems a possibility that 
such a session may be called. 


Convention 


The convention this year was held 
under somewhat discouraging condi- 
tions, owing to the ever-growing absorp- 
tion of space in the city and to the 
congested conditions which prevail. It 
was necessary to hold our exhibit in an 
entirely new place. However, it was the 
only available space. We raised the 
price of exhibits, in spite of which we 
had more applications for space than we 
could fill. Registration was set up at 
the exhibit headquarters and thereby 
caused some inconvenience to delegates, 
but there was very little complaint and 
everything went along with less than the 
usual difficulty. 


The program of the convention was 
evidently highly acceptable. We re- 
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ceived more comments following the con- 
vention than we have ever received be- 
fore. The cost of the convention and 
the income from exhibits are set out in 
the June financial report. There were 
5300 persons who actually registered at 
the convention. 


Organization Experiment 


This year witnessed an innovation in 
the way of attempted service by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. I refer to 
the experiment by which the organizing 
of classroom teachers was undertaken. 
It is my belief that this type of service 
could be worthwhile and contribute value 
to the welfare of the profession in Ken- 
tucky if the whole profession is kept in 
mind. The success of any organization 
depends largely upon team work. Team 
work requires patience, concessions, and 
a sincere desire to promote a total pro- 
gram. Under the Constitution of the 
Kentucky Education Association, the as- 
sociation consists of an organic integra- 
tion of the eleven regional districts. 
These constitute the pattern under which 
the association operates. Organizations 
set up within that pattern should neces- 
sarily conform to the spirit and intent of 
the parent body. Following the pattern 
of the regional district, the next units of 
organization are naturally the county 
and independent districts. If and when 
these are organized to operate within the 
regional district pattern, the logical next 
organization step would be within the 
county and independent district frame- 
work. On this basis, and this alone, can 
any sincere, effective and purposeful or- 
ganization be created. 

It is my conclusion, therefore, that this 
effort at supplementary organization 
should be continued only as a function of 
the parent body, namely, the Kentucky 
Education Association; that it should 
operate under the direction of the officiary 
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of the Kentucky Education Association; 
that it should be an integral part of the 
KEA functions, and that competent 
assistance should be procured to carry on 
such work as a part of staff activities; 
that to assure integrated and cooperative 
service a competent person should be 
selected for a resident staff member. 
Thus the total program of the Kentucky 
Education Association could go forward 
with business-like direction and guid- 
ance. 


The Journal 


The year just closing brought many 
difficulties in the publication of the 
JOURNAL. The constant change in the 
teaching personnel greatly increased the 
detailed labor of getting the JOURNAL 
to the right people. Printing concerns 
were all short of help and many delays 
of a technical nature served to handicap 
us in rendering a prompt and effective 
service in the distribution. 

On the other hand, we have been en- 
couraged by the increasing number of 
persons who are willing to contribute to 
the JOURNAL. We have had many 
excellent articles contributed by teachers 
who gave the profession the benefit of 
their experience. 

We have endeavored to improve the 
general appearance of the magazine by 
increasing illustrations and by changing 
type and page arrangements. 


The Future 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is now entering what I choose to desig- 
nate as its third cycle. This organization 
was created shortly before the Civil War. 
For half a century it consisted of a very 
small membership which concerned itself 
largely with the business of giving en- 
couragement to the expansion of an edu- 
cational program and interesting men 
and women in preparing themselves for 
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teaching. The very small organization 
held together largely because of its in- 
spirational activities during this first half 
century. 

At the turn of the century the leaders 
in educational work began to envision an 
expanding service for the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. In preparation for 
this, which is the second cycle of the or- 
ganization’s existence, efforts were made 
to increase the membership. These ef- 
forts were nct greatly successful over a 
period of years, but as the membership 
slowly increased there came about a 
growing concern for the welfare of 
schools and teachers and an increasing 
examination of the possibilities of im- 
provement through legislative effort. 
The first few feeble efforts along this line 
brought sufficient interest and success to 
encourage the leadership to extend their 
activities and to further pursue the 
course of enlisting public support in be- 
half of education. Under the impetus 
of these early movements, the school pro- 
gram advanced, public interest in- 
creased, the people’s representatives in 
the legislature became more vitally con- 
cerned and, as a result, the last quarter 
of a century has witnessed the passage 
of many laws guarding the welfare of 
teachers and protecting them from the 
hazards of the profession. At the same 
time, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in public interest in education, 
which, in turn, has brought about great 
increases in the appropriations for edu- 
cational purposes. This second cycle in 
the history of the Kentucky Education 
Association has outlined clearly the 
functions of the organization as en- 
visioned by the leadership of the first 
cycle. The purposes of the Kentucky 
Education Association are now so clearly 
defined that they are almost traditional. 
Its problems have become the problems 
of the public. Its successes have marked 
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the milestones along the highway of the 
total progress of the state. Its place in 
the sun is as clearly and distinctly de- 
fined as is the place of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the House of the Senate 
in the State Assembly. Its increasing 
usefulness, its direction and its health 
have all reached such a high state that 
they constitute a challenge to the educa- 
tional statesmen of this Commonwealth. 
There will be difficulties ahead, just as 
there are difficulties in every organiza- 
tion of this nation, from the Supreme 
Court of the United States down through 
the entire gamut of state and national 
organizations. To steer it and its ap- 
propriate functions will require the best 
brains which our profession provides. 
With this status in mind, I believe that 
the Kentucky Education Association is 
now entering its third cycle. We can no 
longer be concerned alone with the mat- 
ter of salaries, of protective measures, 
of welfare agencies, but we shall now 
have to give more attention to the 
broader and deeper aspects of our pro- 
fessional life. The Kentucky Education 
Association, in this new cycle, will have 
to take its stand upon the principle of 
increased professional sincerity and pur- 
pose. It will have to lift its idealism 
above the petty business that has charac- 
terized some of our professional activi- 
ties in the past. On its expanding hori- 
zon it will no longer be able to compro- 
mise with the question of high qualifica- 
tions for all those who serve for the 
betterment of society. It will have to 
stand squarely with the principle that a 
profession is a profession, and being 
such must necessarily cling to an ideal- 
ism which flourishes only in high alti- 
tudes. Any other position submerges it 
in the chaos and confusion indigenous 
to organizations whose objectives and 
purposes are motivated by pure selfish- 
ness or ulterior gain, I think that the 
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public will expect that our organization 
will not permit the profession of teaching 
to fall to the low state where we will be 
considered merely as patrons of the pub- 
lic till. In the contemplation of any 
future, I think we shall necessarily have 
to consider the implications of the dy- 





namic new age into which the world is 
moving and so constitute ourselves as 
the promoters of high thinking and high 
living. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. P. King 
Executive Secretary 
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Pulaski County Experience 


N a few weeks at most I will be assum- 
ing a grave and responsible position 
that calls for a clear awareness of funda- 
mental virtues. But more than that I 
will need a broad patience which will 
enable me to endure injustice in order 
that I may have the chance to root out 
unjust attitudes. To bulwark my beliefs, 
I have two years of teaching experience 
in Perry County on the elementary level. 
The two schools that I taught were in 
isolated sections which necessitated that 
I handle the problems that arose by my- 
self. Looking back I am not entirely 
satisfied with how I handled some of the 
problems that arose yet regardless of my 
mistakes, and they were not all mistakes, 
I am certain that those two years will 
make me a much better secondary teach- 
er than I would have made otherwise. 
The experiences that I gained by ele- 
mentary teaching taught me the clear cut 
fact that any teacher worthy of the pro- 
fession must have the spirit to endure 
injustice, but endurance does not mean 
submission. The teaching profession 
offers the greatest challenge to a man or 
woman because in order that they may do 
a good job they must be man or woman 
enough to be able to take all kinds of 
criticism even though they may be unjust 
sometimes—to take these criticisms yet 
allow no feeling of hatred to sway him 
from the clear-cut duty he has assumed. 


ANDREW BAKER 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Certainly it would be nice to hold a 
position in a larger city where there are 
so many more facilities for good teaching 
and where the people are more educated 
to the need of education, consequently 
more respectful of the teacher—but I 
belong to the hills of southeastern Ken- 
tucky. I grew up surrounded by them; 
my earliest years were shaped by them, 
and I know how mountain people react 
better than an outsider would; therefore, 
whatever abilities I have should go to 
the mountains. I know that the people 
who live in southeastern Kentucky are as 
honest and as friendly as they are any- 
where else in the United States, and 
I also know that they need the educa- 
tion necessary to compete with wealthier 
areas. There are fine and upright 
p. ople in the hills who have children 
that must be educated in order that 
they may learn how to use the ability 
that is in them. The State of Kentucky 
must realize that the boys and girls who 
live in the “head of hollers” have an 
even more desperate need of education 
than do the more fortunates who live in 
the cities. It is a tragic situation that 
must be realized and remedied. Money 
used for this purpose by the State will not 
be wasted. Tomorrow’s citizens will not 
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be faced with the discontent and rebellion 
that grows from not having enough to 
eat and not having enough clothes to 
wear. 

I have recently completed a week of 
supervised secondary teaching in Pulaski 
County which is part of the required 
teacher training program of Berea Col- 
lege. I was supervised by Mr. Sherman 
Carter who is the Social Study teacher 
at Nancy High School located about eight 
miles from Somerset, Kentucky. Now 
that the experience is finished, I have 
been asked to summarize the results of 
my week’s experience in a county high 
school. As I think over the week, I draw 
comparisons between my _ elementary 
teaching in Perry County and my ex- 
periences as a supervised student teacher 
here in Berea under Mr. Keener. 

A set standard cannot be used to judge 
the three phases of teaching because one 
phase takes place in the hills of south- 
eastern Kentucky; another, in the 
“Knobs”; and another, on the edge of 
the “Blue Grass” in a boarding school. 
It would be futile to attempt an exact 
reproduction of teaching as it is practiced 
here in the Berea College Secondary 
School. Likewise it would be useless to 
try to transport the educational program 
of Pulaski County to Perry County, but 
this does not constitute a criticism of 
teaching as it is practiced in Berea, 
Somerset, and Perry. A good teacher is 
good wherever he happens to be. The 
greatest single value of experience is 
that it gives one a wider ability to know 
what is good and what is bad. Knowing 
the set-up of the Pulaski County School 
System, I have acquired the knowledge 
that will enable me to compare it with the 
Perry County School System. That is 
what I consider the most valuable part 
of spending a week in the County Schools 
of Pulaski County. ; 

I taught two freshman classes in 
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Civics. The first class was all boys; the 
second, all girls. Many educators be- 
lieve that, due to the uneven attainment 
of maturity between boys and girls, the 
Ninth Grade which comes in the crucial 
adolescent years can have more educa- 
tional value if the boys and girls are 
taught separately. 

In addition I taught two sophomore 
classes in World History where the boys 
and girls were not separated. In all these 
classes I was impressed by the friendli- 
ness and the eager desire to learn dis- 
played by the students. 

The attitude taken regarding physical 
punishment was very wholesome and 
healthy. When punishment was men- 
tioned, the student to whom the remark 
was aimed generally managed to work 
up an uneasy grin, but there was no 
resentment in the smile. It was clear 
that the students had been educated to 
respect the authority of the teacher, and, 
regardless of some of the trends in mod- 
ern education, I believe that the teacher 
must retain the authority of physical pun- 
ishment where it is clearly needed espe- 
cially on the elementary levels. There 
is no one as “sassy” as a grade school 
boy who knows that he need not fear 
punishment. I think that impertinent 
attitudes in children should be corrected 
because the aim of a school should be to 
prepare students for successful living. 
A rude and impertinent attitude does not 
get results in life, unless a black eye is 
considered as a result. It is not part of 
a teacher’s job to allow students to say 
things that they would not dave say to 
their parents. Before a teacher can 
possibly have an opportunity to educate 
boys and girls, he must have their 
respect. Respect is not bred by taking 
insults. Neither is respect the result of 
a foolishly temperamental attitude on the 
part of a teacher. A teacher has to com- 
promise sometimes, but that does not 
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mean that he must lay down and let some 
arrogant person walk on him. Boys and 
girls respect the teacher who stands 
firmly. 

I heartily approve of a teaching device 
which Mr. Carter used. He worked in 
local happenings in a very skillful way. 
As an illustration, there was a man who 
was hurt in the shops. Skin was grafted 
back on his hand by allowing the hand 
to grow to the skin on his stomach after 
which the skin could be separated. Mr. 
Carter used this local event to get his 
students interested in Health which he 
also taught in addition to History and 
Civics. 

Someone threw chewing gum on the 





floor of a nearby skating rink. Mr. 
Carter used that to illustrate the need for 
an awareness of Civic responsibility, and 
also he pointed out the losses that the 
owner would have to endure due to the 
illegal attitude of some boy. He brought 
in the possibility that someone might get 
hurt and how it was wrong when the in- 
nocent have to suffer due to someone’s 
idea of amusement. 

Definitely I believe that my week at 
Nancy High School was well worth the 
time spent chiefly because it has given 
me a basis of comparison and a deeper 
knowledge of how to make an effective 
teacher. 





Pedagogues, Past and Present 


_eomaergi all of us revere one or 
more of our old teachers—wonder 
why? Could it be because they taught us 
when we knew so little? That first-grade 
teacher was a mental wizard—though 
probably not a high school graduate. 
We gulped down everything she dished 
out and yearned for more—our minds 
were empty vessels at the time. Little 
by little these porous vessels became 
partly filled with knowledge, prejudices, 
and outside interests until our last uni- 
versity professor was nothing short of 
a wooden-headed four-flusher — even 
though he had a wheelbarrow load of 
degrees intended to predicate otherwise. 
During the intervening years we had ab- 
sorbed enough to have some limited in- 
formation and a few pet notions of our 
own. We had learned enough to be 
critical. 


By this same line of reasoning, many 
people accept without question that old 


R. W. HamiLtTon 
Western Jr. High School, Louisville, Ky. 


teachers in general were mentally su- 
perior to our present-day pedagogues in 
particular. If this be true, then history 
is grossly in error. Let’s glance at three 
of the supposedly great ones and see how 
they stack-up. 

Socrates was no doubt one of the best, 
yet history lists as his greatest single 
achievement the training of Plato. Plato 
was likewise a great old teacher, but his 
peak production was tne training of 
Aristotle. Naturally, Aristotle was a 
whizz-bang, and his crowning glory came 
from training the notorious Alexander 
the Great. Thus having received the 
cream from three of the greatest teachers 
of the times, this little Alex cried because 
he knew less geography than the modern 
fourth grader, caused the death of more 
than four men for every hour of his life, 
and drank himself to death at the age of 
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thirty-three. What modern teacher could 
possibly have done worse? 

Diogenes, we are reminded, was a 
a great teacher because he lived in a 
barrel and carried a lantern in the day 
time looking for an honest man. Modern 
teachers have long since learned better 
than to waste time looking for honest 
people, and if rent gets further out of 
line with teachers’ salaries we won’t even 
have a barrel to live in—besides being 
obliged to depend on lightning bugs to 
furnish the illumination. 

Coming down through the years, the 
critic boasts of the broad training so 
painlessly acquired simply from sitting 
on the opposite end of a log from Mark 
Hopkins. Too bad this versatile and 
sagacious teacher didn’t remind his 
plastic-minded pupils that the log on 
which they sat represented a butchered 


conserved the moisture by its blanket of 
fallen leaves and countless roots which 
penetrated the sub-soil, the pupils’ grand- 
children would be drowned in the river 
floods to follow . . . That the shortage of 
building material would some day force 
his descendants to walk the streets vainly 
searching for a house . That the 
scarcity of wood pulp would cause them 
to miss issues of a whittled-down news- 
paper . . . That the absence of acorn- 
fattened hogs would cause bacon to reach 
a dollar a pound. 


No, he preferred to sit on a log and 
spin yarns about coon-hunting and kill- 
ing Indians while his followers made 
plans to gain wealth at the expense of 
children yet unborn. 

The old teacher may have done a re- 
markable job when one thinks of the few 
dull tools with which he worked. Yet, 








tree . . . That by felling the tree, which (Continued on page 35) 
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SERVICE TO KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


We are prepared to sell and make delivery of the products of the following 


nationally known manufacturers in Kentucky. 


School Room Seating: Crayon, Erasers, Blackboard, 
Arlington Seating Co. Window Shades: 
Arlington Heights, Ill. E. W. A. Rowles Co. 


Steel and Wood Folding Chairs: Arlington Heights, Til. 
| Acme Chair Co. Playground Equipment: 
i Reading, Mich. Howell Playground Equipment Co. 
. Marion, Ill. 
| bees = b onags Chairs: Duplicating Machines and Supplies: 
1} 0 as a XK ” Heyer Corporation 
wae seine Chicago, Ill 
Laboratory and Science Equipment: Steel Lockers and Cabinets: 
Leonard Peterson & Co. Standard Steel Equipment Co. 

















Chicago, Ill. College Point, N. Y. 

Maps, Globes and Charts: P Library Books: i 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. Junior Literary Guild | 
Chicago, Ill. Doubleday & Co. ; 


Complete Library Service. 
Catalog Listing Hundreds of Books upon Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
J. L. Lair, Secretary 
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T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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CITIZENS BANK BUILOING exin gton, entu A 
Dear Friend: 


Suppose the School Authorities should say — 
"Here is your first month's salary in advance". 


They of course can say nothing of the kind— 
but if some extra cash will be helpful we will 
advance you up to $300.00. Your plain note is all 
that we ask — No mortgage or other Security will be 
required. 

The high character standards of those of the 
teaching profession make this liberal offer possible. 
We will arrange monthly repayments convenient to 
your budget. No questions will be asked of your 
friends, relatives or executives. 

You are invited to visit our offices, or if 
you prefer, use our BY-MAIL PLAN. The entire 
transaction will be completed in the privacy of 
your home. 

For the full amount of the loan you will 
receive a Cashiers Draft drawn by our local bank — 
plain envelopes used in all correspondence. 


Sincerely yours, 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 


P.S.—To our previous customers we extend the same cordial invitation to call on us for cash. Even though you 
may have an unexpired loan with us now, you can get extra money. There will be no delay—our files contain all 


necessary information. 


Send coupon for full information and all necessary papers for a loan. 








Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “HOW TEACHERS BORROW BY MAIL,” 
also necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and 
you will not colle a my executives, friends or relatives. 

DP “c5.h aks CEG RERee Sob en SESbbbn cok bie bUChas skp SANs 40 ah obs bs bn0s swiss audedsdbneesseesacewee cess 
I do not owe you a balance but want i ID Bite va nteenvesssees 
I owe you a balance and want to borrew an additional amount of $..........eesseeee 


Ne ERs BPs ORs Is ons on os 5 cbek ccc weewinnndnn snes cstesn0scn cs 0005060 0000cssecccccceccescens 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS — 








John W. Brooker, Director 


State Expenditures For Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1946 


The table presented herewith was de- 
rived from data contained in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Finance for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1946. It shows the amount and the per 
cent of the total expenditures provided 
for each classification of service ren- 
dered by the state. 























Per Cent 
Classification Amount of Total 
Education, all levels ...................... $19,798. 537 38.6 
PUN WAYS? sacs hak. 17,927,773 35.0 
Welfare 7,269,973 14.2 
Judiciary and Court costs................ 1,630,784 a2 
General Governmental 
Administration  -.................:ss0s+ 1,337,174 2.6 
Refunds and not otherwise 
classified 907,683 18 
Health 829,295 1.6 
Conservation, Agriculture and 
Regulations 693,311 13 
New Lands and Buildings.............. 397,989 38 
Legislative i 265,533 Bhs 
Military 143,365 3 
Confederate Pensions .................... 62,303 a 
a ALL BG th 2 ocd $51,258,820 100.0 


TOTAL 
*Year ended March 31 

The wrong impression has been cre- 
ated by frequent statements that from 60 
to 68 per cent of the state revenue receipts 
are used to finance public education. 
Such statements are based upon calcula- 
tions which exclude state tax monies used 
for highway purposes. State gas taxes 
and other state taxes covered into the 
highway fund are paid by the people of 
Kentucky just the same as income taxes, 
inheritance taxes and other state taxes 
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which go into the State General Fund. 
As shown by the attached table actually 
only 38.6% of the total state tax dollar 
is spent for public education at all levels. 


Campaign for a Kentucky 
Constitutional Convention 


Pau G. BLAzER, CHAIRMAN 


Note: The author of this article is a prominent 
business man and civic leader of Ashland, Ky. His 
statement presents the issues involved in the cam- 
paign for a constitutional convention in a clear, con- 
cise manner. 


This important question will be decided at the elec- 
tion on Nov. 4 of this year.—J. W. B. 


The purpose of this campaign is to 
arouse widespread interest in the study 
and discussion of the Kentucky Consti- 
tution in order that every person in the 
state may have the opportunity to decide 
for himself or herself as to what changes 
should be made to bring it up to date, 
and to determine whether the best way 
to accomplish those changes is through 
the calling of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Since this question is to be voted 
on next November and the decision is an 
important one, we are endeavoring to 
enlist in this educational campaign the 
leaders and most thoughtful men and 
women in every community in the state. 


Almost everyone who has studied our 
present constitution, which was drafted 
in 1891 and became eflective in 1892, 
realizes that it has not kept pace with 
our changing times and that certain of its 
provisions are retarding the maximum 
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progress of our state. The issue, then, is 
whether we should continue our efforts 
to bring it up to date by piecemeal 
amendments, a procedure which has been 
tried for many years with little success, 
or whether instead, we should vote to 


* elect one hundred delegates, one from 


each legislative district, to meet in a con- 
vention to study all of its provisions, 
make such changes as are acceptable to 
the majority, and then submit the revised 
constitution back to a vote of the people 
for their approval. Everyone concedes 
that the voters should have an oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject the revised con- 
stitution. That right is guaranteed by 
the form of authorization for the conven- 
tion. 

There are those who have genuine 
fears that the delegates to a Constitu- 
tional Convention would make changes 
which would be undesirable and radical. 
They prefer to put up with what we now 
have rather than take a chance of getting 
something they might not like. That 
viewpoint is understandable. It has been 
present in every generation down 
through the centuries of organized gov- 
ernment. Its note of caution and warn- 
ing has influenced every important de- 
cision in history, but in the end, progress, 
functioning through the will of the ma- 
jority, finds expression in our form of 
democracy in the collective judgment 
and decisions of our chosen leaders. 

Attention is called to the fact that Ken- 
tucky’s greatest leaders of the past 
deemed it an honor to sit in the four pre- 
vious Constitutional Conventions held in 
1792, 1799, 1849, and 1891, and that 
the constitution as revised and finally 
adopted by each of those conventions was 
an improvement over the previous one. 
In fact, they were governmental instru- 
ments of which the people of those gen- 
erations could well, be proud. 

We, who have volunteered to help en- 





list recruits in this campaign, believe 
that we have leadership comparable to 
that of our forefathers and equally ca- 
pable of meeting the governmental re- 
sponsibilities of the times. We believe 
the proposed Constitutional Convention, 
if approved by the voters in November, 
will bring together from Kentucky’s one 
hundred legislative districts, the most 
outstanding group of men ever as- 
sembled in this great state—a state which 
continues, as in the past, to furnish to 
the nation a greater number of capable 
and sound governmental leaders than 
any other state in the Union. Doubtless 
it will include in its roster a number of 
those elder statesmen who, for many 
years, have served Kentucky brilliantly 
but who now express genuine concern 
over what might be expected from the 
younger generation. 

We can be sure that our eleciorate of 
today, which has far better channels of 
information than in 1891, and has many 
more well-informed people from whom 
to choose, would send to a Constitutional 
Convention delegates who would repre- 
sent creditably the composite interests of 
all our people from the Breaks of the 
Sandy to the Purchase. If we may judge 
from Kentucky’s legislative history, a 
Constitutional Convention at this time, 
composed of our most outstanding lead- 
ers, would not come forth with “crackpot” 
provisions such as some have professed 
to fear. Instead, we can be confident of 
obtaining from such a convention, for 
submission to the voters, a revised con- 
stitution which will retain those govern- 
mental safeguards experience has proved 
to be necessary, and at the same time 
provide for the removal or modification 
of such restrictive provisions as are not 
appropriate for our generation and 
which interfere with the legitimate aspi- 
rations of those on whom we must depend 
for the building of a greater Kentucky. 
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It is not the purpose of those of us who 
have volunteered our services to this 
educational campaign to attempt to de- 
termine which changes are most essential 
in the modernizing of our constitution of 
1891. The responsibility for that deci- 
sion rests upon all the men and women of 
Kentucky. We are not a propaganda 
group. Also, we believe this campaign 
should be kept out of partisan politics, 
and we hope there will be no whispering 
campaign such as sometimes is used to 
inject prejudices and fears into elections. 
Instead, we believe that if those who op- 
pose and those who favor calling a Con- 
stitutional Convention will encourage 
widespread discussion and study of the 
provisions of our present constitution, 
the people of Kentucky will make the 
right decisions as to what changes should 
be made, and how and when to make 
them. We believe the decision will be 
to call a convention of our greatest 
leaders and turn over to them this impor- 
tant task. That would appear to be the 
quickest and safest way. 


With the troubles of the depression 
and a terrible war behind us, and with 
conditions as near normal as they are 
likely to be in this generation, the present 
would appear to be a good time to get 
this task completed. Already it is long 
past due. Unless it is taken care of now, 
we might be forced to face it at a much 
less favorable time. The legislatures of 
1944 and 1946, by almost unanimous 
vote, took the required first steps for call- 
ing this Constitutional Convention. A 
favorable vote in November will be the 
next step. If we falter now, we must 
start all over again. Time is running 
against us. The further progress and 
development of Kentucky urgently re- 
quires the revision of our constitution of 
1891. 
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What Hold Has Teaching? 


A nationwide study during 1946-47 
to determine “Which factors influence 
women to remain in, re-enter, or to leave 
the teaching of home economics” is being 
made by the Home Economics Section 
of the Committee on Research and Pub- 
lications of the American Vocational 
Association. The Committee, whose na- 
tional chairman is Dr. Drusilla Kent of 
the University of Tennessee, is made up 
of state chairmen from each of the states. 
The study will be completed in the sum- 
mer of 1947, 





“Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave.”—Henry 
Brougham, Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 


tion (February 1947) 




























WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 









Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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1948 K.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


A minimum appropriation of $34,500,000 for the com- 
mon school fund for each year of the biennium 1948-50, 
same to be ear-marked for teachers salaries only. 


An appropriation for the teacher retirement system equal 
to that per cent of the common school fund which is actu- 
arily determined to be required to keep the system finan- 
cially sound. 


Needed and adequate appropriations for the State De- 
partment of Education and institutions of higher learning. 


Legislation which will strengthen and improve the assess- 
ment of property subject to taxation. 


A minimum school term of nine months. 
Legislation to reduce the cost of collecting school taxes. 


Fiscal independence for the Louisville Board of Educa- 


tion. 


Authority for school districts to share in the net proceeds 
of publicly owned utilities. 


Legislation to permit members of all state educational 
boards to serve out the terms for which appointed unless 
removed for specific cause. 


Extension of the compulsory school attendance laws to 
include children 16 years of age (to 17th birthday). 


To give authority to boards of education to request Pub- 
lic Health officers to approve permits granting children 
absence from school due to ill health. 


The establishment of a state revolving fund from which 
loans may be made to local boards of education at a low 
rate of interest to assist in the purchase of school busses. 


Amendments to modernize and liberalize the present anti- 
quated textbook adoption laws. 


Legislation to make the fiscal year coincide with the 
school year, that is, begin on July 1 and end on June 30 
in all municipalities of the state. 
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Library Services Offered To Schools 


‘peaeres funds granted by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the State De- 
partment of Education is offering the 
services of a-library consultant to the 
schools of the state. This is the second 
time the state has been helped to initiate 
a program that is developed to aid libra- 
rians, teacher-librarians, teachers, and 
administrators in rendering the most ef- 
fective library service possible. All of 
you who hold positions as school libra- 
rians in the state have an opportunity to 
call upon this source of help. The pro- 
gram that is developed will result from 
the needs expressed by you. 


Perhaps you do not know just how the 
school library consultant can work with 
you to increase the effectiveness of your 
library service: you are hazy as to any 
particular service she can render in your 
situation. You are probably the only 
librarian in your school. You may be 
the only librarian in your entire school 
system. Do you ever mull over your 
problems and wish there were someone 
to talk with who knows the many rami- 
fications of your work and can act as a 
sounding board for your ideas and con- 
siderations? 


Had you thought of proposing certain 
changes in your physical plant, of asking 
for increased appropriation, of inaugu- 
rating services to the elementary schools 
in your system that now have few library 
books and no centralized service; and yet 
you did not know just how to present it to 
your administrator for the most favorable 
consideration? Perhaps you wished for 
the sympathetic ear of another librarian 
who would suggest additional points to 
use in forwarding your contentions and 
who also would point out any fallacies 
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LouIsE GALLOWAY 


School Library Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


you had overlooked in zeal for your pro- 
posals. 

Retarded readers, pupils professing 
little or no interest in reading, poor use of 
reference tools, inability to locate needed 





Miss Louise Galloway, recently ap- 
pointed School Library Consultant, is a 
graduate of the Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, with a 
major in school administration. Prior 
to her present appointment she has been 
librarian at Corbin High School, Simon 
Kenton High School, the University 
Schools of the University of Kentucky, 
and Pau Pau High School, Michigan. 
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materials in the library, and pupils who 
read only one or two types of materials 
—all these are generally found in every 
school. Often times the teachers lament 
these difficulties in relation to the quality 
of work pupils do in their classes, but 
they do not realize the service you are 
able and willing to render, with their co- 
operation, that can better the situation or 
alleviate it. Undoubtedly you have 
shown by your every action that you are 
eager to help, but it is the services avail- 
able right around us that are usually the 
hardest to see. An outsider can come 
to help you and the teachers work on 
solutions to problems and do more to 
“plug” your services and make the teach- 
ers aware of your potentialities as a re- 
sourceful person than you can do alone. 
All of us are prone to overlook a gem in 
our midst until a person from without ex- 
claims over our good fortune and the 
possibilities the possession of such un- 
folds. 

The school library consultant is ready 
to aid you with any of your problems. 
All you need to do is write and ask her 
to come. She does not presume to know 
all of the answers, or that she can bring 
about desired ends that you have been 
unable to attain, despite your every ef- 
fort. There are, however, advantages 
in pooled knowledge and experience and 
an exchange of ideas on certain topics by 
you who are in the situation and know 
all its many aspects, and the consultant 
who does not know all the personalities 
of your school system, but who has a 
broader perspective. The extent to which 
you call on her services and together you 
work toward more effective library serv- 
ice will in large measure determine the 
perpetuation of such service at the state 
level, and in time raise the quality and 
extent of school library service through- 
out Kentucky. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


DousLEepAY AND ComMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mili- 
tary Street, Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND. BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 


Houcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Lawtaw Brotuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lyons aND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick MatHers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN AND ComMpANY—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 


Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Boox Encycropeptia—Mr. S. C. Callison. 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Visiting Day 


Ov of the most popular features of 
our school-family relationship is 
visiting day. Each Thursday finds a 
small group of mothers coming to spend 
the afternoon at Highlands High School. 

Our school, a junior-senior high school 
with an enrollment of 500, is in a subur- 
ban community of about 10,000 people. 
We have an active P.T.A., but decided 
we needed a closer contact with parents 
than that offered by these formal meet- 
ings. For four years now we have been 
having a weekly visiting day. 

Invitations are sent out a week in ad- 
vance on double postal cards which us- 
ually insures a response. The first in- 
vitations go to the mothers of the incom- 
ing seventh grade, who are very anxious 
to meet the teachers and see this big new 
school to which their children have come. 

After the seventh grade, we invite the 
new people in the school from the other 
grades, then proceed up through the re- 
maining grades. If for any reason we 
want to become better acquainted with 
any particular parents we are sure to in- 
clude them on the next visitors list. 

We like to have about ten or twelve 
mothers each time. This small group 
permits them to become acquainted with 
each other and with us. 

When the visitors arrive they are met 
in the faculty lounge by the principal and 
vice principal. If they have not been 
here before, they are shown some of the 
interesting spots of the building; the 
library, lunch room, shops, art room and 
laboratories. Then they visit the two 
afternoon classes of junior. 

At first there was considerable timidity 
on the part of mother, son and teacher, 
but now it is an accepted situation. It 
no longer denotes trouble to see a parent 
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MARGUERITE MoERY 
Vice-Principal 
Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


in the building. No special preparation 
is made by the teacher for the visit. We 
post the list of the visitors in the morning 
but others may drop in. The parents feel 
free to come, as Thursday is our at-home 
day. 

After attending the classes the mothers 
come to the home economics room and 
are greeted by the rest of their child’s 
teachers. Refreshments are served and 
in the informal moments of the tea they 
can discuss problems, ask questions, and 
discover that teachers are people. 

Each year our visiting day grows more 
popular. Mothers who are employed fre- 
quently make arrangements to be away 
in order to come to school. There are 
some, however, who do not come, but 
those who do always come again. Those 
who never can come in the afternoon 
have an opportunity to visit during 
American Education Week when we have 
an evening open house. 





“IT know that I came to love him as I 
have loved few men. He taught me that 
there is something in teaching that gets 
under the skin and into the blood stream 
of life.’—Leon P. Spinney in “Dutchy 
of Colby,” Maine Teachers Digest 
(March 1947) 


Peooor 202. 








BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, rings, 
spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, broken and 
usable watches, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for FREE shipping container. : 


LOWE’S 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Holland Bldg. Dept. STM 
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A School Project and its 
Relation to the Community 


The Garden Club of our town was anx- 
ious to develop in the public school 
children a desire and a love for the 
beautiful things of nature and so had 
organized a Junior Garden Club. 


The children of the first grade were not 
asked to participate in any of the projects 
undertaken such as planting, shrubs, 
trees, making rock gardens, but we 
teachers felt that the first grade should 
be the starting point for every worth while 
program of education. So we talked of 
the Junior Garden Club and of what we 
might do in our room to help boost the 
club and to create interest in our room 
and in the community. At last we de- 
cided to plant tulip bulbs. In October 
we asked each child to bring 30c to buy 
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This project was undertaken and developed by the First 
Grades of the Broadway School of the Hazard City School 
System, Hazard, Ky. ' 

Teachers: Mrs. E. C. Wooton, Miss Virginia Hay. 
Superintendent: Roy G. Eversole. 

Junior Garden Club Sponsor: Mrs. F. V. Adams. 











bulbs and a crisco or syrup can to plant 
the bulbs in. The response was good as 
72 children brought both money and con- 
tainers. The children who could not 
bring the money for bulbs carried good 
soil and sand with which to fill the 
cans, and thus did their share in carrying 
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on the activity. When the bulbs were 
planted and the child’s name put on the 
container, they were buried in a cinder 
bank on the school ground to remain for 
three months. 

After the beginning of the second term 
in January, the tulips were taken out of 
the pit by the children and carried into 
the school rooms and placed in a dark 
cool closet for about two weeks. They 
were then placed in the school room win- 
dows to grow and were daily watered 
and turned for the light by the children, 
different groups taking turns. 

The first grades were asked to have 
charge of the February P. T. A. program 
and it was decided to use this project to 
develop our program. We used the 
story “Tulips in Granny’s Garden” and 
14 children gave the story in progressive 
fashion. Pictures drawn to illustrate 
the story were shown on a broom stick 
picture machine. Three songs related 
to the story were to be sung by the entire 
group of first graders and a group rec- 
itation “Granny Lee” was to be given. 

The day of the P. T. A. the tulips 
were in bloom and to the meeting came 
the parents of the children along with 
flower lovers and interested townspeople, 
the room was crowded to capacity. The 
audience was well pleased and the chil- 
dren of the first grade were delighted. 

But this was not the end, for from 
this project the reading groups had been 
strengthened, the children were eager to 
read every page which met their glance 
if the story appeared to hint of flowers 
or any of the topics of which they had 
become conscious during our flower 
study. Their power of expression had 
become stronger for the experiences had 
developed their observation and num- 
erous language lessons had developed. 
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Arithmetic too had figured in the project 
for money had to be counted and tulip 
bulbs equally distributed among the 
group. Art had become a joy as the 
children drew the pictures for the show 
and school was a prettier and more joyful 
place in which to spend one’s time with 
the gay colored tulips all in bloom. 

The tulip bulbs will be carried home 
by the children to plant in their yards 
and gardens. Neighbors who have seen 
the’ children’s eagerness have become 
flower conscious and have planted tulip 
bulbs; and other flowers will be planted 
and gardens of beauty will grow to take 
the place of thorns and thistles. So 
again it has been seen that little children 
may be able to lead an entire community 
through a project of worthwhileness. 











. .. AND YOU, TOO, WILL SOON BE USING: 


. THE NEW SEE AND SAY SERIES 
by Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


Copyright, 1946 
The acknowledged leader in the field of phonetics. 
Three texts and three manuals for complete reading 
mastery in the first three grades. 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? 
and LET’S FIND OUT 


by Patton and Young 
Combined texts and work books for Grades One and 


Two, noted for their appeal to pupils and for their 
effective approach to elementary arithmetic. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Kentucky Representative: T. A. Passons 
Home Orrice: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 
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Funds of the Retirement System 


fags Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement 
System will have been in operation 
seven years on June 30, 1947. As a 
teacher welfare agency, it is beginning 
to feel the weight of its obligations. The 
next few years will, indeed, be crucial 
and may well determine whether Ken- 
tucky shall have an adequate and sound 
retirement system. This determination 
will depend largely upon the intelligent 
understanding of the Retirement Law 
and the functions of four funds of the 
Retirement System. 


Section 161.420, KRS., provides that 
the assets of the Retirement System shall 
be credited to its funds according to the 
purpose for which the assets are held. 
A “retirement system” as versus a “re- 
tirement fund” means that there is pro- 
vided a systematic plan leading to 
actuarial soundness and finally to a fully 
funded condition. 

The Retirement System is suffering 
great damage now because so many think 
of it in terms of a single fund. A retire- 
ment plan with one fund only would ex- 
perience great difficulty in maintaining 
itself and for this reason there are no 
one fund teacher retirement systems in 
the United States. As supporters of, and 
participants in, the Retirement System, 
we must begin to think of it in terms of 
a number of funds, each one of which has 
its specific purpose under the Law. 

We discuss four funds of the Retire- 
ment System; namely, the Teachers’ 
Savings Fund, the State Accumulation 
Fund, the Guarantee Fund, and the Al- 
lowance Reserve Fund. 

The Teachers’ Savings Fund consists 
of the contributions paid by members of 
the Retirement System together with the 
accumulated interest thereon, and at this 
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N. O. KIMBLER 
Secretary, Teachers’ Retirement System 
Frankfort, Ky. 
@ 


writing the balance in this fund, belong. 
ing personally to the members, is 
$3,745,441.31. 

The assets of this fund are held in 
trust. According to the Law, they can 
be used only as specifically directed. If 
a member leaves the profession before 
retirement, her equity in this fund is re- 
turned to her; if a member dies before 
retirement, her equity in this fund is paid 
to her beneficiary; and lastly if a mem- 
ber retires, her equity in this fund is 
transferred to the Allowance Reserve 
Fund. 

Please note that there can be no other 
disposition of the assets of the Teachers’ 
Savings Fund. Such assets cannot be 
used for operating expenses, nor for the 
payment of annuities, retirement allow- 
ances, or pensions. The assets of the 
Teachers’ Savings Fund are available to 
pay retirement allowances (annuities) 
only to the extent of the equity of the 
retired teacher or teachers. The contri- 
butions of one teacher, or group of 
teachers cannot be used to pay the an- 
nuity or pension of another teacher, or 
group of teachers. To do so would not 
only violate the Law, but it would violate 
all of the actuarial principles on which 
retirement systems rest. 

For these reasons the Teachers’ Sav- 
ings Fund, an important asset of the 
Retirement System, is a “trust fund” 
and its assets cannot be dissipated and 
they cannot be used in lieu of the proper 
appropriations which the General As- 
sembly should, according to Law, pro- 
vide. 

The State Accumulation Fund is a 
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matching fund contributed by the state 
concurrently as the teachers contribute, 
also a “trust fund,” paralleling in every 
way the Teachers’ Savings Fund. At 
this time the assets of this fund amount 
to $3,745,436.53. Said assets may be 
used only for certain specific things and 
no other. If a teacher leaves the pro- 
fession before retirement, or dies before 
retirement and her deposits are with- 
drawn from the Teachers’ Savings Fund, 
a matching amount is withdrawn from 
the State Accumulation Fund and trans- 
ferred to the Guarantee Fund. When a 
teacher, or group of teachers retire and 
their equity is transferred from the 
Teachers’ Savings Fund to the Allowance 
Reserve Fund, a matching amount is 
transferred from the State Accumulation 
Fund to the Allowance Reserve Fund. 


The assets of the State Accumulation 
Fund constitute a large part of the assets 


of the Retirement System, but they are 
not available to pay pensions, or retire- 
ment allowances, or annuities excepting 
to the extent of the equity made available 
by the retirement of a teacher or group 
of teachers. 


From this we should see that $7,490,- 
877.84 of the assets of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System are in “trust funds” 
invested according to Law and not avail- 
able for the payment of retirement al- 
lowances. The assets of these funds may 
not be used in lieu of proper and ade- 
quate appropriations of the General As- 
sembly for the support of the Retirement 
System. To do so would not only violate 
the letter and the spirit of the Retirement 
Law, but it would also wreck the Retire- 
ment System. These two funds of the 
Retirement System are actuarially sound. 


The Guarantee Fund is a contingent 
fund. Earnings and profits on invest- 











LEARNING TO READ 


By Nila Banton Smith 


learning to read. 
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LEARNING TO READ is a complete basic reading program for grades 1-3 


which will meet the needs of all children. 


READINESS PRoGRAM—Our First Book, Bill and Susan, and Under the Tree— 
ensures enjoyment of beginning reading experiences, stimulates interest in 


SKILL-DEVELOPMENT Books to accompany each text develop self-reliance 
and basic study skills through independent work. 
Down the Road, In New Places, and From Sea to Sea 
Adopted For Use In Kentucky Schools 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street 
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ments and matching amounts from the 
State Accumulation Fund are credited 
to the Guarantee Fund. The assets of the 
Guarantee Fund amount to $403,119.47. 
Out of this fund interest is credited to 
the Teachers’ Savings Fund, the State 
Accumulation Fund, and the Allowance 
Reserve Fund at the rate of three per 
cent per annum. 

The Guarantee Fund is sound and 
adequate to meet its legitimate obliga- 
tions. The assets of the Guarantee Fund 
may be used to meet any emergency, or 
to cover any deficit occurring in any 
fund; but it may not be legally used to 
meet obligations of the Retirement Sys- 
tem in lieu of appropriations which 
should be made by the General Assem- 
bly. It is not adequate to meet such ob- 
ligations. It would be folly to use any 
considerable amount of the assets of the 
Guarantee Fund to pay retirement allow- 
ances of retired teachers, or for any other 
purpose excepting to credit interest to 
the funds named above. Its purpose is 
to guarantee a rate of three per cent com- 
pound interest which it can very well do, 
but to draw upon this fund at this time 
for any other purpose would do the Re- 
tirement System great harm. It might 
even reduce it from a three per cent sys- 
tem to a less adequate system. 

The Allowance Reserve Fund is the 
fund from which annuities, pensions, and 
retirement allowances are paid. This 
fund is not actuarially sound. The prin- 
cipal support of this fund, which now has 
a balance of $134,708.02, is from the 
appropriation of the General Assembly 
for prior service. To be in full reserve 
and actuariallly sound, the balance in 
this fund at this writing should be $2,- 
150,305.26. A comparison of this figure 
with the actual balance in the fund in- 
dicates the degree of unsoundness. 

We get many suggestions as to what 
should be done to improve the Retire- 
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ment System. Obviously, the whole 
membership of the Retirement System 
should concentrate upon securing ade- 


quate appropriations from the state to | 


bring the Allowance Reserve Fund to a 
sound condition. 

The $7,490,877.84 of assets in the 
Teachers’ Savings Fund and the State 
Accumulation Fund do not in any way 
help this deficit in the Allowance Reserve 
Fund. 

When the Ritirement Law went into 
effect July 1, 1940, it provided that 
teachers receive credit for prior service. 
The state obligated itself by legislation 
and morally to pay for this prior service 
and to match the teachers’ contribution 
for subsequent (membership) service. 
The state has met its obligation for 
matching the teachers’ contribution for 
subsequent service, but it has not up to 
this time in any biennium appropriated 
a sufficient amount to meet its obligation 
for prior service. 

Up to this time the state has appro- 
priated enough for prior service to en- 
able the Retirement System to pay the 
retirement allowances of all retired 
teachers as and when due, but this cash 
and carry plan is not adequate and is 
not meeting the requirements of the Law. 
The greatest need of the Retirement Sys- 
tem at this time is for the state by ade- 
quate appropriations to liquidate this 
deficit of $2,150,305.26. 

This is not the whole obligation for 
prior service, but it is the state’s obliga- 
tion for prior service for those teachers 
who have already retired. The entire 
obligation for prior service is $7,840,- 
588.67. 

If the state each biennium had appro- 
priated the amount requested according 
to Section 161.550, KRS., the Allow- 
ance Reserve Fund would be, at this 
time, actuarially sound. 

Every retired teacher and every mem- 
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ber of the Retirement System should 
make a personal effort to explain to the 
members of our General Assembly that 
the Allowance Reserve fund, out of 
which retired teachers’ benefits are paid, 
must of necessity be brought up to an 
actuarial standard of adequacy. Retired 
teachers’ allowances cannot be paid from 
a deficit. The assets of the other funds 
of the System cannot be transferred to 
liquidate this deficit. It can be liqui- 
dated only by direct appropriation of the 
General Assembly, and the amounts in- 
volved are large and will be provided 
only when sufficient interest is shown by 
the membership of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. This condition is not due to lack 
of interest; it is due largely to the rapid 
rise in teachers’ salaries, improvement 
of the Retirement Law, and to the fact 
that the General Assembly has not had 


sufficient revenue to make the appropria- 
tion; but the continuance of this deficit 
will be due to lack of interest on the part 
of the sponsors, officials, and members 
of the Retirement System. 





Teacher to be Heard 
Around the World 


A South Dakota teacher’s article will 
be translated into other languages and 
broadcast to the world. 


The State Department recently re- 
quested permission, which has been 
granted, of Ida B. Alseth of Pierre, S. 
Dak., to make radio use of her Coronet 
article about a pioneer woman broad- 
caster “to show all phases of life in the 
United States.” 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, 
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your modern RAILROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the mar- 


railroads! Do you mean to say that switch is velous “electric map” which shows the loca- 

thrown by a man who never sees it? tion of every train on a long stretch of track. 

RAILROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Botli Colored lights indicate the position of each 
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the switch and the signal beside it are run by switch and signal. The operator can throw 


remote control — and the operator is 50 miles ' switches and direct ne miles 0 adil 
away! simply by turning the little knobs in front 


of him! 
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RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traf- equipment = a 
fic control,” like other modern railroad equip- Asie Railroods, 
ment, helps make possible the swift, safe rail sagan 6, D.C. 
transportation on which this country depends. wind 
Railroads can continue to progress if they 
earn enough money for the fime service they 
givel 
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About Leonard and the 


Teacher's Name 


I LIKE the way Leonard calls, “Miss 
Da-a-a-vis,” in his choir-boy, falsetto 
kind of voice, squeezing and straining 
the long “a” sound through his big new 
teeth. It has a high, sad, wraithy qual- 
ity, and I think of a little boy caught 
in some deep trouble. I see him cling- 
ing to the sharp edge of a cliff and he 
doesn’t know how he got there and he 
doesn’t know how to get down, so he 
calls to Miss Davis because he knows she 
will help him. Of course what Leonard 
usually wants is to show Miss Davis how 
he can go like a train bell or ask her 
please to make the carpenter’s drill work 


Mary Fossit 
Beechwood School 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 


better, but I go on seeing him on the high 
cliff. 

During the work period when the 
children are distributed in bunches over 
the room one hears the sound of the 
teacher’s name lifting at intervals over 
the sounds that hammers and saws and 
blocks and xylophones and children’s 
talk and children’s laughter make. One 
hears it lifting at intervals like an ar- 
rangement of grace notes to lighten the 
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100,000 


TEACHERS 


Get Better Results With 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 








Yes, more than 100,000 progre8sive teachers have come to rely upon the down-to-earth, practical help- 
fulness that Webster workbooks give in every classroom activity. And every year more teachers are 
discovering that after-hour drudgery can be cut and teaching results stepped up through use of these 
staunch classroom helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within the reach of every pupil. 
Here are a few of these splendid books from more than 110 titles available. 


ARITHMETIC List Price 
New—Number Friends .28 
Number readiness workbook for 

kindergarten or Grade 


READING SEATWORK 
List Price 


New—On the Way to Reading (Reading Readiness) .44 


Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 
Primer Seatwork (Revised) .32 
; : MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
Pieet Render nna Cieviendi - A book for each grade from one to eight inclusive. 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork a | 


Grade I ‘ 
Grades II-VIII .36 
Readily fits any text which retains traditional grade 
placement of material. 


These practice books help to establish the various skills 
of word recognition and comprehension. 





i NEW 1947 — 32 PAGE WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG — NOW READY 





Write for your copy today 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. © 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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solid, thematic parts of a musical com- think she would get tired hearing that, } (Cont 
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sad as long as she can hear that sound. f R’s v 
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She conte! 


i Today there was an unusual amount 
of “Miss Davis-ing” and some of the 
quieter children were conscious of it. 
Ruth Ellen, who sat near me stolidly : 
lacing her brown paper rest-mat with another place or at another time. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

tools must be considered. Who would 
patronize or recommend a barber that 
shaved people with a butcher knife just 
because he didn’t have a razor? If the 
old teacher had nothing but the three 
R’s with which to ply his trade, then he 
was hamstrung to a miserably limited 
offering. The modern teacher must be 


content with the three R’s plus a half- 


dozen other subjects and also counteract 
the influence of another three R’s (road- 
houses, rackets and rum). 


To be sure, the old teacher applied the 
rod, but why? The less education a 
school has, the more hickory it takes to 
keep it going. Besides, it doesn’t re- 
quire half as much energy to whip a 
pupil as it does to re-direct him. This 
sage of the by-gones took the easy way 
out. He simply beat-up the youngster as 
fulfillment of his obligation to posterity, 
then dismissed the matter from his mind. 
If the pupil didn’t like it, he could quit. 
If he didn’t straighten up in a hurry, he 
was forced to quit. The modern teacher 
seldom paddles and she only uses ex- 
pulsion as a last resort. She realizes 
that to suspend a pupil is to admit one’s 
failure. Her only chance to help the 
pupil is while she has him in school. 
Though remaining in school doesn’t 
guarantee an education any more than 
lots of swimming will finally cause one 
to turn to a fish, yet she knows that if 
the teacher doesn’t re-direct the child, 
some police judge will. Certainly, such 
a youngster may be an aggravation—but 
a sore eye is better than an empty socket. 

Every now and then we are rebuked 
for the shoddy quality of work displayed 
about the school. In the old days it may 
have been better—but whose work was 
it? It is not that the modern teacher is 
less effective—just less hypocritical. The 
old teacher decorated the room with his 
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Work is play when 
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manently plastic model- 
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again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
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parents—even rehearsed a model recita- 
tion in preparation for the annual visit of 
the superintendent. The present-day 
teacher fills the bulletin board with work 
of the pupils—and acts natural in order 
to get helpful advice from the visiting 
supervisor. 

The modern teacher is better prepared 
for the job. The old Normal School de- 
voted more than four-fifths of its two- 
year curriculum to the theory of teach- 
ing. Consequently, its graduates knew 
wonderfully well how to teach nothing. 
Besides, only a limited few of the old 
teachers even attended a Normal. The 
four-year Teachers College rests on the 
assumption that knowing how to teach is 
a joke unless one knows something to 
teach. And all modern teachers are 
forced to avail themselves of this train- 
ing. This enables the modern teacher 
to begin work much higher up the ladder 
of efficiency. Fewer pupils are penal- 
ized than if she learned by the trial-and 
error method through experimentation in 
the classroom. 

Many old country doctors finally be- 
came fairly successful practitioners—but 
the cemeteries bear proof that a host of 
innocent human beings paid a dear price 
for their education. 

One of the greatest causes of teacher 
criticism is the unfair practice of com- 
paring the product of the school today 
with the product of the school of yester- 
day. One is a child walking across the 
threshold of life with a brief span of 
experience to his credit . . . The other 
is an adult with his meagre school train- 
ing enriched by fifty years of living. 
Even so, such a comparison, if unbiased, 
usually embarrasses the oldsters. 

Abe Lincoln had the good fortune of 
marrying a woman so hot-headed and 
disagreeable that he frequently sought 
refuge in his law office. There he would 
sit for hours and read law while waiting 





for Mary to cool-off to the point where he 
could re-enter the house in safety. For 
one to contend that all of Lincoln’s edu- 
cation was derived from the few months 
spent in a ramshackle school is unwar. 
ranted nonsense. In like manner, if one 
could strip away what the aging critic 
has learned since leaving school and then 
compare what was left with that of the 
modern graduate — the results would 
silence the knocker for keeps. 

The more we learn, the more we real- 
ize we didn’t know before. Consequent- 
ly, the modern teacher has gone far 
enough in education to feel meek and act 
human as a result of it. Whereas the 
old-timer had gathered a trifle more book 
learnin’ than his unprofessional asso- 
ciates and regarded himself as a sort of 
super-being. His pupils learned so little 
outside of school at the time that he 
could bluff and get by with it. But with 
the advent of the radio, the movie, more 
newspapers and magazines the teacher of 
today is always on the spot. Had Shake- 
speare and Chaucer and Homer and 
Aesop been exposed to these modern 
sources of a liberal education, perhaps 
they could have written something that 
would hold the attention of the modern 
child. 

Times have changed — and the mod- 
ern teacher has tried to keep abreast. 
Naturally everything is done differently 
— why not? Knowing more about chil- 
dren and child nature (physically, men- 
tally and socially) has revealed better 
slants on how to approach the problem. 
We diagnose — then prescribe .. . a 
different drug for every delinquent. The 
old educator used the patent-medicine 
method. His unwavering technique, re- 
gardless of what it happened to be, was 
supposed to be a cure-all for everything 
from reading readiness to cheating on 
examinations. 

Medical science was forced to revise 
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its methods of treating the human anat- 
omy after learning what was on the in- 
side of it. Do those who insist on a res- 
toration of the old school for their grand- 
children, send for a witch doctor to 
dance around their bedside when suffer- 
ing from pneumonia? 

One of the greatest mysteries of the 
age is how so many people who have 
never even been constable can tell exact- 
ly how to run the Federal Government. 
Equally as great a riddle is how old- 
timers and illiterates can know so much 
about operating the modern school. 
When these self-esteemed individuals 
suggest carrying a buckeye for rheuma- 
tism, stealing a dish-rag to remove warts, 
or tying a toad to the head of one’s bed 
to cure whooping-cough few people pay 
any attention to them. In like manner, 
when they suggest ways and means 
equally as fantastic to improve modern 


teaching, let us not be unduly upset 
about it. Those who pay the school taxes 
and wield the influence know a big sight 
better. 

We have quit bluffing in the school 
room because pupils won’t believe a liar 
even when he is telling the truth. 

We are more vitally concerned about 
the flock than we are about the fleece. 

We are beginning to find wings now 
and then, since we quit looking for 
horns. 

We are securing maximum results 
with minimum squawking by seeing to it 
that all pills of academic content are 
candy-coated with play or dissolved in 
the nectar of an activity program. 

We know that a teacher has a more 
important function to perform than to 
collect the headaches of one generation 
and pass them on to the next. 

We are functioning as life guards — 
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the pupils are doing the swimming. 

We are learning that nothing can be 
elevated by using a trip-hammer. 

We are fighting fewer educational bat- 
tles in an academic no-man’s-land. 

We are giving inspiration before dish- 
ing out instruction . . . No violinist waits 
until after the selection before tuning his 
fiddle. 

We have our sights pointed far into 
the future, knowing that good things 
come slowly . . . It takes an egg a long 
time to cackle. 

We are spending more time at culti- 
vating our blessings and less at sprin- 
kling our misfortunes. 

When the pupils don’t look good to us, 
we have our eyes examined. 





We try to go to the bottom of things — 
paint and powder won't clean a dirty 
face. 


We are trying as hard to keep the 
youngster away from the devil as the 
devil tries to keep him away from the 
school. 

We are giving the pupil more example 
— and it is requiring less punishment. 

We are trying to be what we want the 
pupil to become. 

We are striving to justify the last raise 
in salary, because we are beginning to 
need another one. 

We are as busy as a millepede with 
athlete’s foot and, I think, we are doing 
a commendable piece of work. 





Things Are in the Saddle, 


and Ride Mankind 


Sear esenage things, evil things, 
trivial things. They are in the saddle 
today just as they were in 1844 when 
Ralph Waldo Emerson first penned those 
words. Evil “things” such as war, big- 
otry, greed, intolerance and ignorance. 
Those are the “things” that have ridden 
mankind since the caveman made his 
first crude record for historians to 
ponder. 

The caveman fought with the wild 
creatures and the elements to obtain his 
food, shelter and clothing. His eternal 
quest was for security—freedom from 
want of these material “things.” 

The Phoenicians fashioned boats and 
made the Mediterranean area their con- 
quest because they needed “things” not 
to be found in their immediate vicinity. 


“Things” built Carthage. And it ap- 


Peart A. WANAMAKER 


President of the National Education Associa- 

tion 1946-47, and Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Olympia, Washington. (Delivered 

before First General Assembly, National Edu- 

cation Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, Monday 
evening, July 7, 1947) 


peared, for a time that these “things” 
were actually in the service of mankind 
and that the rider and the ridden might 
have changed places. In the end, “things” 
destroyed Carthage. 

The Greeks wrought a great civiliza- 
tion but their unbridled desire for ma- 
terial things—beautiful things—made it 
necessary to perfect the institution of 
slavery to a still higher degree. Slavery 
bred the weakness that ultimately de- 
stroyed ancient Greece. 


With monotonous regularity history 
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has written the same story over and over 
again. Somewhere in the world, now 
beside the Tiber, now on the banks of the 
Seine, now on the Columbia, a young, 
strong, race of men develops—a race with 
the youth and strength of an invincible 
giant. In a way it is invincible. Nothing 
can destroy it except itself. But when 
that race is saddled it can be driven to 
its own destruction. 

Mankind has made a valiant effort 
through thousands of years to unseat the 
nebulous rider. Has mankind succeeded? 
If we could answer that question affirma- 
tively we could leave this gathering now, 
declaring our goal reached. 

You know, and I know, that never be- 
fore in the entire history of the world 
has mankind been ridden by burdens so 
oppressive—such certain portents of 
doom. 

In addition to the original “things” in 
the saddle—war, bigotry, greed, intoler- 
ance and ignorance-—we have added re- 
finements. No longer is war a matter of 
stone hammers or bows and arrows in- 
volving only immediate neighbors or 
tribes. We now have such terrifying 
weapons as the atom bomb and guided 
missiles of death. 

The bigotry of one small section of 
the world of yesterday was pretty much 
confined to its own area. Now its in- 
sidious poison can hourly spread the 
length and breadth of the lands as the 
voice on the radio or the click of the 
teletype. 

Greed may lead the dictator to reach 
out for the possessions of his neighbor, 
and that one grasp may plunge all na- 
tions into war. Intolerance fans the 
bright fires that heat the pitch pots of 
war—and of hell. 

Ignorance is the remaining charter 
member of the evil riders. 

Education alone has the power to un- 
seat ignorance. We, as educators in 
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Forty- 


1947, have a far greater opportunity 
than any of the men and women who have 
preceded us in the profession. Theirs 
was the task of laying the foundation, 
planning and dreaming of the structure 
to come. Ours is the opportunity—and 
the task—of building well on that foun- 
dation and surpassing their plans and 
dreams. 

The resolute men and women of our 
profession must be prepared to make 
education a living, functioning power for 
all mankind—now. It must not be a 
hiding place for intellectual snobbery or 
superior attitudes of the few but a broad 
plain of learning for the many. 

Material “things” were only partially 
responsible for the successful waging of 
war in 1917 and again in 1941. With- 
out the guns and planes, the submarines 
and battleships we could never have won 
those wars. But without the men who 
manned those instruments of destruction, 
material “things” could not have won the 
war. 


Our public schools helped to develop 
the fortitude and resourcefulness of those 
men. Their banners were, in a way, our 
banners and we are proud of them. 
When those men and women are allowed 
to pursue through their entire lives the 
paths of peace on which in our public 
schools we have striven to set their way, 
then mankind may be the rider. 

What success did our material victo- 
ries bring to us? We hear constantly of 
rumors of more horrible wars to come, 
of economic hardships, unnecessary 
strikes and violence, and in less fortunate 
countries, of starvation and disease. 

Even those material hardships would 
not occasion the confusion and uncer- 
tainty in our country today were it not 
for a deeper, underlying cause. Ours 
is a wealthy, powerful and young nation, 
still we look into the future with fore- 
boding. 
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Why? 

Because we have allowed our un- 
paralleled development of material 
“things” to outstrip our development of 
ideals. The importance of production 
in quantity has overtaken and passed the 
importance of the American ideal of 
democracy and freedom. We have been 
more concerned about the quality of our 
material production than about the qual- 
ity of our youth. 

Until we, as adults and teachers, instill 
in our youth the true evaluation of de- 
mocracy, we continue on that path. The 
children must accept as a fundamental 
part of the pattern of American living 
the true concepts of democracy. Those 
words “freedom from religious persecu- 
tion,” “freedom of speech,” “the right 
to vote,” and “freedom from military 
caste domination” must become living 
watchtowers of faith to be jealously 
guarded against encroachment. 

The entire world faces a period of 
change and adjustment more drastic than 
any upheaval in the past. Every bomb 
our long-range planes dropped in Europe 
and Japan hammered at our concepts of 
the world “that was.” The echo of the 
explosions vibrated in every township 
of the United States. Each reverberation 
told us miles are no longer an insur- 
mountable obstacle. Mountain ranges 
and oceans are no longer barriers—only 
boundaries on a child’s map. Yet some 
of us were too deaf to hear the explosions 
over Ploesti and some of us too blind to 
see the yellowish smoke over Nagasaki. 

If these material possessions we ex- 
pended so freely to wage war were 
harnessed for mankind’s welfare—what 
then? 

Astronomical figures were reached in 
America’s expenditure for World War 
II. Scientists labored months to develop 
the atomic bombs that destroyed human 


beings. What if their labors and the 





money had been directed toward the 
beneficial products of atomic power? 
We can not know their extent—the sur- 
face has only been scratched—but we 
have the word of these eminent men and 
women of science that unlimited good 
for all mankind will eventually come 
from atomic power if it can be used for 


peace. 

Our aeronautical engineers developed 
airplanes of unbelievable speed and 
range and these planes were used to 
carry men and materiel of war. If these 
same developments can be used in planes 
bearing emissaries of good will and 
peacetime loads between nations and con- 
tinents, what limitless reaches of civiliza- 
tion could be achieved. Bullets, bombs 
and wounded men are poor pay loads! 

The finest teachers were siphoned into 
military channels. They were given 
great sums of money, which provided the 
most modern teaching aids. Time was 
of the essence to equip our men, mentallv 
and physically, for the foxholes and the 
hedgerows! How much better to equip 
those men for life instead of death. 

Medical science made great strides 
during the war because our ablest talents 
and unlimited resources were immedi- 
ately made available. What could med- 
ical science do in a peacetime world with 
such sums of money for extensive re- 
search into all the diseases and afflictions 
that curse mankind? Our doctors and 
hospitals have accomplished man-made 
miracles in their treatment of the am- 
putees, the blinded and mangled men of 
war. How much better if these men still 
had their health, their limbs, their sight 
and the doctors and hospitals could di- 
rect their efforts to the unfortunates 
crippled or blinded from birth. 

What can we do about it? 

We can do something about it or 
perish. We must continue to work con- 
structively to preserve and encourage 
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the ideals of America in every youth in 
our public schools. This means unceas- 
ing work toward a neighborly world that 
will scorn and outlaw war as archaic. 
We must do these things in our own 
classrooms and in our own communities 
until the widening ripples join in an 
overwhelming wave of peace that engulfs 
the world as war has engulfed it in the 
past. 

Or we can sit—in our own little cloud 
compounded equally of resignation, 
complacency and superiority. If we 
follow that course we betray our trust 
as educators and we, as well as the rest 
of the world, face ultimate doom. 

During the war we pinned our hopes 
on the youth of the nation. The average 
age of the infantryman who stormed the 
bridges over the Rhine River was 19. 
The boys who turned the tide of the 
battle at Midway wore the uniform of the 
United States Navy but many of them 
wore loud shirts and baggy pants in your 
classrooms a few months before Midway. 
The hope of the United States and the 
entire world rested on the shoulders of 
these young people and they came 
through — or died — gloriously. On 
youth rests the security and future of the 
world. 

Our fundamental belief that the boys 
and girls represent our greatest reservoir 
of strength cannot, and must not, be 
shaken. 

If youth is to assume the burden, no 
one group can be given exceptional op- 
portunities of education which are de- 
nied to others. Money should not buy 
better opportunities than ability. The 
opportunities of education must be dis- 
tributed so that the child in Mississippi 
has the same opportunity as the child in 
New York or California; the same op- 
portunity regardless of accident of race 
or color—-Jew, Aryan, Negro or Indian. 
If we permit any differentiation in these 
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opportunities to our children, bigotry 
and intolerance remain firmly seated in 
the saddle on mankind. 

Ignorance is the breeder of distrust 
and suspicion. Ignorance is the hotbed 
for seeds of intolerance that foster race 
riots and lynchings. It logically follows 
that education of mankind can defeat 
the power of ignorance and in so doing 
can help destroy intolerance. 

No country is broad enough in this age 
to be able to afford intolerance and suspi- 
cion. The sweep of acres and the self- 
sufficiency that transformed homes and 
villages into citadels are not proof 
against jet propelled planes. 

Don’t ever forget those impressive 
words from the UNESCO document, 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” 

That clearly means that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed in the 
minds of all men—all boys and girls— 
and not within a few selected minds. 
Yet we hear argumenis in this country 
today, directed against ihe one financial 
means that can make education equally 
available to all—Federal aid. 

In effect, these opponents to Federal 
aid to education are saying, “This boy 
or this girl is not entitled to the best edu- 
cation we can give because by chance of 
birth he lives in a remote, impoverished 
area. But this boy or this girl shall have 
the finest services of our educational 
specialists because he or she happened 
to be born in a wealthy area!” 

Is that what we want? Shall we prate 
about equal educational opportunities 
and harbor the grossest educational in- 
equalities at one and the same time? 
Shall we counsel and advise other coun- 
tries about the advantages of democracy 
the while learning is rationed in the 
United States? 


Shall we continue to grant Federal 
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money lavishly for better hogs and better 
roads while we deny that consideration 
where the education of our children is 
concerned? Do we want these things in 
the saddle or do we want an inspired 
youth riding for a better America and a 
better world? 

The only way in which our nation can 
have equality of educational opportunity 
for our children is by your active sup- 
port of the Federal Aid legislation now 
in Congress. S. 472, a bipartisan meas- 
ure known as the Taft bill, is now before 
the Senate. This bill has been reported 
out of the Senate Labor Committee with 
an overwhelmingly favorable report. In 
the House of Representatives H. R. 2953 
has been introduced by Representative 
McCowen. This bill has been reported 
out of the sub-committee favorably and 
is now being considered by the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

We are pleased with this progress and 
we are confident that we will secure 
Federal aid for public education if vig- 
orous, immediate and widespread sup- 
port is given this legislation in the Con- 
gress. 

Ours is the responsibility and the priv- 
ilege to share in bringing about this great 
achievement for the boys and girls of 
America. 

The next twenty days are critical in 
this campaign. Your action here in con- 
vention and on the home front and the 
amount of lay support expressed to the 
members of Congress will determine the 
fate of our long struggle for equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all children 
through Federal Aid. , 

In addition to Federal Aid there are 
two fundamental issues that must be de- 
lineated and understood. 

Hundreds of years before the landing 
made at Plymouth Rock the battle for 
dominance between the church and the 
state raged through many countries add- 





ing one more burden to mankind. It 
was with a firm belief that there should 
be a solid barrier between church and 
state that the Constitution of our United 
States was drafted. 

The first line of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof . . .” 
The rights of freedom of speech and of 
the press, freedom of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and the freedom of the 
people to petition the government for 
redress of grievances follow the stern 
warning “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” 

As clearly as words can define, this 
amendment says our forefathers decreed 
no action, either denying or contributing 
to the establishment of any religion 
would be taken by the national legis- 
lative body. 

Ellwood B. Cubberley, famous edu- 
cator, believed that few of us realize the 
significance of this wise provision and to 
it he traced the final establishment of our 
free public schools. 

The amendment itself did not break 
the vise-like grip the churches had 
exerted on the schools but it marked the 
beginning of a 50-year struggle that did 
achieve that end. 

One by one thirty-eight states adopted 
constitutional amendments which _for- 
bade a division or a diversion of public 
funds for the support of private educa- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court clearly states that 
“No tax in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they 
may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a state nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can, openly or secretly, participate 
in the affairs of any religious organiza- 
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tions or groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against 
establishment of religion by law was in- 
tended to erect ‘a wall of separation be- 
tween Church and State’.” 

“The First Amendment has erected a 
wall between church and state. That wall 
must be kept high and impregnable.” 

Leaders in education have a vital 
responsibility in maintaining the im- 
pregnability of this wall between church 
and state. If the wall is breached we 
know the rights of the individual would 
be submerged in the struggle between 
political and ecclesiastical authorities. 
It has happened countless times through- 
out history. 

Our responsibility is accepted without 
prejudice against the doctrines of any 
religious sect and the blessings of re- 
ligious liberty are in no way jeopardized. 

Educators should remember that this 
amendment and their responsibility to 
uphold it denies no human being from 
worshipping at the altar of his choice. 

The best interests of public education 


are not served by the affiliation of the | 


teaching profession with labor. This 
statement is made through no disrespect 
for labor or lack of appreciation for its 
objectives in promoting the welfare of 
the men and women who turn the wheels 
of our nation’s industries. Nor does it 
come from any want of sympathy on the 
part of labor for the problems of educa- 
tion. 

Our professional organizations were 
advancing the cause of education long 
hefore teachers’ unions existed. The 
platforms of teachers’ unions include 
planks that have been used for years in 
the platforms of professional organiza- 
tions. No new flash of vision or power of 
action is apparent either in what teach- 
ers’ unions are doing or say that they 
intend to do. 

Teachers, like physicians and lawyers, 
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work in a specialized field with no more 
relation to one than another area outside 
that field. No one has stepped forward 
with the proposition that teachers of this 
country affiliate with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation or the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Why, then, 
should members of our profession single 
out for a special kind of cooperation a 
part of our population devoted to a spe- 
cialized economic viewpoint? 

All professions must cooperate with 
each other and with non-professional or- 
ganizations in joint projects devoted to 
the nation’s welfare. That is the Amer- 
ican way—the democratic way. 

It is sometimes argued that teachers, 
goaded by low salaries and social in- 
equalities, are justified in striking—that 
some strikes have bettered the conditions 
of the teachers. 

Because teachers’ strikes are unusual 
and dramatic they rate headlines in our 
newspapers—time on our _ networks. 
The hundreds of cases where intellingent 
cooperation of independently organized 
teachers and their local communities has 
brought splendid results pass unnoticed 
by press and radio. There can be no 
such thing as a “successful” strike by 
teachers. For immediate gains won by 
individuals, the entire profession loses 
in stature. The public’s confidence, hard 
won at best, gives way to suspicion, 
apathy or downright antagonism when 
teachers strike. 

Teaching is the profession with the 
highest obligation for impartial, uni- 
versal service. The public schools be- 
long to all the people. They are sup- 
ported by taxes paid by all the people. 
The public schools, through their teach- 
ers, pass on to the next generation the 
social and cultural heritage of the past. 
More important, the school, through the 
teachers, is the determining factor in 
orderly social change. 
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Teachers, as individuals, claim the 
right to belong to labor unions, to the 
church of their choice or the political 
party of their preference. The NEA, 
however, stands firm in its objection to 
organic afhliation of the profession, as 
a body, with any part of the national life 
that entertains an exclusive economic, 
religious, or political point of view. 

Opposition to affiliation with labor 
unions should not be interpreted as un- 
willingness on the part of professionally 
organized teachers to fight for better 
salaries—better working conditions. 

A recent statement of the Executive 
Committee of the NEA proclaims that: 

“The days of economic servitude and 
insecurity for teachers must be brought 
to a close. Teachers must have public 
respect, professional earning power and 
economic security.” 

The National Education Association’s 
program points toward that public re- 
spect, professional earning power and 
economic security for all teachers but 
the National Education Association does 
not believe the strike is a means toward 
this end. 

An intelligent, aggressive appeal to 
the people can achieve the desired re- 
sults by the democratic process. That 
is the way of Americans. 

As proof of this contention, I offer the 
record of NEA during the past year. It 
cannot be stated fully from this platform 
but there are certain points I wish to 
emphasize. 

Two or three years ago Bernard De 
Voto wrote a book with the striking title 
—Year of Decision: 1846. To many of 
us it seems that the past year has been “a 
year of achievement”—certainly it has 
been a “year of professional signifi- 
cance.” 


First, let me remind you of that highly 
significant achievement—the awakening 
of American people to the needs of 





education. As I have traveled from state 
to state I have seen many evidences of 
this revitalized interest. Parent-Teacher 
groups have taken on new impelling 
purposes. Laymen of all types—whether 
organized in temporary forums, civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, state legislatures, or Congress— 
have spoken vehemently and acted vigor. 
ously on behalf of schools and teachers. 
All of you have seen these indications of 
strong school support. Often you have 
been astonished as wave after wave of 
public determination and _ enthusiasm 
have thundered against the impediments 
to educational progress. It has been a 
great year—a year of harvest and divi- 
dends resulting from many years of pro- 
fessional planning and effort. 

Let us remember that this public 
awakening was no accident. All of you 
have worked unceasingly in the war 
years to keep our schools intact and to 
protect the educational opportunities of 
children and youth. A generous public 
has not forgotten! 

All of you have acted vigorously with 
your state association officers to analyze 
the problems of the schools, to plan solu- 
tions to these difficulties, and to make 
your fellow citizens aware of what could 
and should be done. A wise public has 
understood! 


All of you have supported your na- 
tional association and provided the fi- 
nancial sinews for its work. You have 
rejoiced in the effective articles pub- 
lished in the leading magazines of the 
nation. You have warmed to news re- 
ports, articles, and special columns in 
newspapers, from the village weekly to 
the metropolitan daily. You have been 
thrilled by the extent and effectiveness 
of coast-to-coast radio programs. Never 
before has education and the teaching 
profession had such public relations cov- 
erage. Never before have the efforts of 
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your NEA staff, committees, and leaders 
been more active and influential. Yes— 
we shall long remember that the public 
has not forgotten; has understood; and 
has acted. 


Acted—did I say? Yes, acted in be- 


half of better schools. I shall not be able 
to remind you of all that has been done, 
but here are a few major actions by lay- 
men: 


3 


No 


September, 


Outstanding among the year’s 
achievements has been the work of 
laymen in state legislation. On the 
basis of preliminary reports on state 
legislation received from 34 states 
we know that — 
29 states have made major in- 
creases in general appropriations 
or in their programs of state fi- 
nancial aid. 21 have made 
direct improvements in teachers’ 
salaries through higher minimum 
salary laws or by special appro- 
priations. 
7 additional states have made 
indirect improvements in _teach- 
ers’ salaries through special pro- 
visions in the general appropria- 
tions. 
Twenty-three of the 34 states ap- 
proved legislation to clarify and 
improve their state retirement laws. 
Sixteen of the 34, through new laws, 
made direct improvements of the 
educational opportunities of children 
and youth, such as provisions for 
longer school terms, broadened pro- 
grams, or free textbooks. 
Twenty-four of the 34 states have 
authorized substantial administra- 


tive changes, such as provisions for - 


stronger state departments of educa- 
tion and more effectively organized 
local school districts. 

The 1946-47 biennial salary survey 
of the NEA Research Division shows 
that 91 percent of the schoolboards 


Nineteen 


in city school systems have revised 
their salary schedules since 1944-45. 
In these past two years the average 
salaries of city teachers have in- 
creased from 12 to 20 per cent. In- 
adequate as these changes may have 
been in some communities, these 
figures demonstrate that in hundreds 
of communities our fellow citizens 
have allotted additional millons of 
dollars to teachers’ salaries. 

In the calendar year 1946, accord- 
ing to a report of the U. S. Census 
Bureau, the people in 17 states voted 
upon 39 proposals affecting schools 
—they approved 28 and rejected 11. 
On the 19 proposals directly con- 
cerned with elementary and second- 
ary schools they approved 15 of the 
19 proposals, 

Between January and September 
1946 reports covering 34 states show 
386 successful bond elections for 
the construction and repair of school 
buildings. These elections were 
rarely approved by less than a 2 to 
1 vote, and in some instances the 
people approved new school bonds 
by overwhelming majorities of 20 to 


i 


Finally, let us note that the people 
have developed a new civic interest 
in the management of their schools. 
Chicago is a good example of new 
civic standards. It was in that city 
that our late beloved Donald Du- 
Shane courageously laid bare the 
cancer of political intrigue which 
had come to dominate the Chicago 
school system. Your national as- 
sociation stood four-square behind 
him. But ultimately, the people of 
Chicago rose in wrath and demanded 
that the sorry mess be cleaned up. 
In other communities, such as North 
College Hill, Ohio, the people have 
vigorously repudiated attempts by 
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special interests to dominate the pub- 
lic schools. It is well for such selfish 
groups to remember that the people 
will not tolerate, through boards of 
education or otherwise, any attempt 
to sabotage public education. 

So much for the present with respect 
to the awakened interest of the American 
people. That has been a major achieve- 
ment. Much more can and should be 
said about it. 

But there has been another awakening 
of great importance —the quickening 
pace and vigorous action of professional 
teachers associations. 

Think for a moment about our profes- 
sional associations as they were twenty 
years ago, or as they were even as re- 
cently as 1937. In the past decade, have 
we not gained in unity within local dis- 
tricts, within states, and among the states? 
Think of our programs for informing the 
public with respect to school needs. 
Compare the effectiveness of our state 
legislative programs. These new 
strengths are the result of unified pro- 
fessional planning and action. 

Let me make this evidence of change 
a bit more specific by referring to recent 
events and trends: 


1. In the past year NEA staff contacts, 
letters of inquiry received in Wash- 
ington, and my own stimulating con- 
tacts, from coast-to-coast, have re- 
vealed an increased intelligence on 
the part of the individual teacher 
with respect to group action. It is 
a truly active local leader today who 
keeps ahead of the thinking of the 
members of his local association. 

2. In 1943 there were 1106 local asso- 
ciations affliated with the National 
Education Association. Today there 
are 1970. In the immediate past 
year 443 groups affiliated, which 
gives us 864 additional since 1943 
with an estimated increase of 50,- 





000 teacher members. 


These are 
not “paper” affiliates—these local 
groups sent many of you to this con- 


vention. They want to know, to 
think, to plan, and to act profes. 
sionally. 

3. Between 1946 and 1947 the state 
associations gained more than 20,- 
000 members. The effectiveness of 
these memberships is shown by the 
state legislative achievements of the 
past year. 

4. Today your National Education As. 
sociation has a total of 386,643 
active voluntary members. 

5. During the past year your national 
association has stood bluntly and 
squarely on a number of major is- 
sues. The published statement “The 
Professional Way” to get decent 
salaries was and still is a firm foun- 
dation. The announced $2400 min- 
imum salary goal for all qualified 
teachers brushed aside much cobweb 
thinking and established a standard 
which has been attained already by 
several states and many communi- 
ties. 

6. Throughout the nation — individ- 
ually and through their professional 
groups the teachers of America are 
showing new interest in higher stand- 
ards of preparation and service. To 
an increasing extent the organized 
profession is saying: “Those who 
teach must be competent.” This new 
spirit represents a deeper realization 
of our professional obligations to 
the children, youth, and adults of 
America. This sense of renewed 
professional spirit is in itself a 
major achievement. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that 
reads: “The highest towers must have 
firm foundations.” So it is with the 
achievements of education and of the 


profession. We shall build the highest 
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towers—and go on to new achievements 
—as we put our faith in the American 
people and in the individual members of 
our profession. The achievements of the 
past year have been high towers but we 


shall continue to build—with the public 


and within our profession. 

I have outlined for you tonight issues 
facing.educators of today that must be 
met squarely with both near and pro- 
fessional integrity. 

I would not be so presumptuous as to 
quarrel: with Ralph Waldo. Emerson’s 
quotation. It had been a bitterly true 
statement for years before the 19th cen- 
tury and it has been since that time. 
Mankind has been ridden -unmercifully 
by the “things” of terror. But I main- 
tain it is time that mankind climb to its 
rightful place in the saddle, and ride! 

We, members of the representative 
assembly from every part of the United 


-mankind into the saddle. 


States, form one part of the motivating 
force of education. Education can hoist 
If we fail the 
peoples.of the world who look to us for 
leadership, we are craven. If education 
as a profession cannot take its rightful 
leadership, where is the victory? 

I respectfully submit that Emerson’s 
quotation of sorrow in the 1800’s should 
become the challenge of today. 

“Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind!”’ 





“We must immediately set at least 


100,000 highly trained engineers to the 


task of discovering and developing 
human talents. . . . Today we need one 
hundred laboratories concerned with 
such developments to where we need one 
that seeks a substitute for gas.” —L. H. 
Moore in “Education or Catastrophe,” 


The Texas Outlook (March 1947) 





Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**T9 a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.?? 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


September, 
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Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

Kentuc 
K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS p _ 

Superintendents, Department of Speech, Teachers of Biers 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton (No report) Bow 
Secretarv—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling Secondary School Principals, Department of ome 

Elementary Education, Department of President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown bag) Presid 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Department of Education, Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville Secret 

Frankfort Fine Arts, Department of Kentuc! 
Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbellsville Art Section: a 
3 President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington resid 

Secondary Education, Department of Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, Louisville Secret 

President—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin ‘ 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington Music Section: 
President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State Teachers K. E, A 

English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of College, Bowling Green 
President—Dr, Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin ga 

eenensd College, ams — Bao Vocational Education, Department of Mrs. Jai 
Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 3 . 2  . 

é < President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville W.G.N 

Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville & H. ] 
President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville . . we. 3 
Secretary—Mrs. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College Aqrimtinest Etnestion Maurice 

“Ashland - : aac iia ait President—Charles Hughes, Morehead Ted Sai 
= i ‘ Hi 1 

“Mathematics Teachers, Conference of — eae ascepiepeninnaed P V.P.K 

President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green Distributive Occupations Education Section 
— isvi President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 
PRE SEE TE Rs as Ei, Hae Secretary—C. H. Anderson, Madisonville Vocational School, 
Kentucky anor 9 for the Social Studies Madisonville 
7 be elected in October) Gndteiiis Geitien le Hew 
Science Teachers, Conference of Prestdhs—De 1 L Daviacsd lolland 
(No report) Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809° vey pony 
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DIRECTOR Y...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


(To be elected in fall) 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 


President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean of Centre College, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 


President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 


President-—-Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 
(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association 
(No report) 
Kentucky Classical Association 
(To be elected in November) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lynch 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Tom C, Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A. R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 

Kentucky Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown....June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Hender: June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 




















Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 
International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
(To be elected in November) 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 


Visual Education Association - 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Woodleigh Jr. H. S., Maysville 


Boarp or Trustess oF Teacuers’ RetirEMENT SysTEM: 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 








Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna Settle, Louisville June 30, 1950 





John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 





Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort..January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort............... January 1, 1948 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 

Louisville June 30, 1949 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


ComMMISSION ON ProrgssionaL Ernics: 


TIME EXPIRES 


Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville............ ...June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton 





September, 


June 30, 1948 


Nineteen Forty-seven 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1949 





Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson. 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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BOOK LOOKS 











JUVENILE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE by Jeaneite 
C. Nolan. Messner. $2.50. The'life of one 
of the heroines of England and America is 
given sympathetic and entertaining treatment 
in a biography selected for older readers by 
the Junior Literary Guild. It is the story of 
a girl: who very early in life exercised her 
love of nursing and expressed her individu- 
ality by sticking to what she wanted. She 
was an outstanding person who lived during 
an unusual period; the two are merged into 
a highly readable story of literary signifi- 
cance. The complementing illustrations are 
by George Avison. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER by Isabel 
Proudfit. $2.50. One of the most popular 
and intriguing personalities of American lit- 
erature receives scholarly attention in the full- 
length portrait. The entire story stems from 
his childish yearning to “live out here in the 
wilderness.” Attention is paid to all of the 
bigger forces of his life, closely and accurately 
pieced together to form a vivid composite. 
Aside from its interest as pure narrative, it 
should be exceedingly useful to all high school 
students of American literature. Excellently 
illustrated by Robert Doremus. 


HOW TO BEHAVE AND WHY by Munro 
Leaf. Lippincott. This is a kind of juvenile 
“How to win friends and influence people” 
done in the inimitable Munro Leaf fashion. 
In clever prose and matching illustrations he 
sets forth very cleverly some rules of behavior 
and emphasizes their importance in getting 
along with others. Ingenious and valuable. 


MORE PICTURES TO GROW UP WITH 
edited by Bryan Holme. American Studio 


Books. $3.50. This second edition of a book 


designed to acquaint young Americans with 
the great pictures of the world represents all 
periods and nationalities of artists. . Informa- 


‘Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


tion is provided about the pictures and every 
effort is made to make them perfectly intelli- 
gible. The pictures are divided into several 
groups: Animals and Birds, The Artist Tells 
A Story, Outdoors, Indoors, Boys and Girls, 
and The Artist Dreams A Dream. A valuable 
asset to any school or- personal library. 


TEXTBOOKS 


EDWARD ARLINGTON ROBINSON by 
Yvor Winters, New Directions. $2. This is 
a profound and interesting analysis of one 
modern poet by another. . Winters’ purpose 
is to stimulate: interest in Robinson, often 
neglected among contemporary American 
poets. He sketches his life, accounts for the 
influences on his poetry, and analyzes some 
of it in detail. It is an especially scholarly 
and valuable criticism. 


MASTERWORKS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
edited by Richard D. Mallery. Doubleday. 
$4. Excerpts from ten great books are pre- 
sented to give representative reading from the 
great autobiographies of all time. Preceded 
by an enlightening introduction are accounts 
of the lives and experiences of St. Augustine, 
Cellini, Pepys, Franklin, Rousseau, Goethe, 
Andersen, Newman, Tolstoy, and Henry 
Adams. A valuable asset to any library. 


FICTION 


SAIGON SINGER by Van ‘Wyck Mason. 
Doubleday. $2.50. After a too-long absence 
engaged in military pursuits Major North re- 
turns to one of the most thrilling and exciting 
adventures of a long and colorful career. He 
searches for a group of American and British 
traitors and a mysterious girl known once as 
the Black Chrysanthemum. Mason is one of 
the best in the field of suspense and thrill 
stories, and he has outdone himself in this 
account of modern conflict in strange. places 


made familiar by skilled telling. 
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MORE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL... Thompson's 
20% averages around TWENTY CENTS PER PUPIL— 
certainly a great deal more than the thirty-five and even 
forty percent of other services. But that’s just one 
Thompson advantage! 
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Sato: 
NOW ...PORTRAITS!... Another Thompson tri- 


umph! Portraits, made in your own school, at prices 
students can easily afford! Not portrait-quality pictures 
... but portraits! Meticulous individual attention to 
each subject, to each individual film. Ask our Repre- 
sentative or the Home Office for details. 











PRINCIPAL'S FOTO FILE ... No Charge! Thompson's 
TWENTY PERCENT... plus FREE GROUP PIC- 
TURES ... plus PRINCIPAL’S FOTO FILE are im- 
portant reasons... convincing reasons. Reasons why 
more and more schools insist on Thompson for their 
school photographs! 


W.-W. Thompson Co. 


TRONG REASONS 


TO SPECIFY Jhompson 
FOR YOUR PICTURES 
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ANNUALS—From Pictures Through Binding... 
Thompson is equipped to publish a limited number of 
Annuals on either of three methods: letterpress, litho- 
graphy and Thompson's exclusive Pic-Page process. 
Write the Home Office for scheduling and prices. 
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GREATER STUDENT AND PARENT SATISFACTION 
. . . Thompson-Quality Photography pleases both parents 
and students. One hundred twenty-five trained tech- 
nicians and their five hundred years of photographic 
experience assure this!! Their “know-how” is the big 
reasons students buy more, year after year! 
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BETTER SERVICE ... We've added another building 
and fifty new technicians to our facilities. Your orders 
will receive personal, prompt and professional attention 
from the moment they are received through delivery. 
And your business is very much appreciated! 
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Soon the University of Kentucky’s campus once again will 


be buzzing with students—more this time than ever before. 


The University this month begins its 80th school year. Although still 
suffering somewhat from “growing pains,” the University now is in a 


better position to accept new students than it has been since the post- 


war boom in education began. The housing situation is greatly im- 


proved, additional classroom and laboratory space has been provided, 


and the teaching staff has been enlarged to care for a large enrollment. 


There’s still time to apply for Fall Quarter admission if you act promptly. 
The University of Kentucky’s admission policy continues to be to take 


care ‘of every qualified applicant possible. 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
® 


FALL 
QUARTER 
DATES 


Freshmen Report 
September 24 


Old Students Enroll 
September 25 


Last Enrollment Date 
October 2 

















